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Farewell and Hail 


THE DEATH OF A WORLD. Being Vol- 
ume Four of “The Soul Enchanted.” By 
Romain Rolland. Translated from the 
French by Amalia De Alberti. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1933. 2.50. 


Reviewed by Ben Ray RepMAN 


T is years ago, and it seems many 
more since I met Annette Riviére, 
daughter of Raoul Riviére, successful 
Parisian architect and successful lover. 
And it seems curious to remember how 
well I did know her in those distant days 
of her girlhood, just after her father died; 
for, to put it quite plainly, we lived to- 
gether for several months. She had no se- 
crets from me. I was with her when she 
discovered from her father’s papers that 
she had an illegitimate and hitherto un- 
suspected sister; and I was with her when 
she hunted out her sister Sylvia in a sixth 
floor hall bedroom on the Boulevard du 
Maine. The early tempestuous relation- 
ship of the two girls, sired by the same 
father but temperamental poles apart, was 
an open book to me; I assisted, in the 
French sense of the word, at both their 
quarrels and their passionate reunions. I 
saw Tullio, the handsome young Italian, 
come and go; and I was privy to Annette’s 
thoughts while she debated the rival at- 
tractions of Marcel Franck, the connois- 
seur of art, and Roger Brissot, the mus- 
cular and eloquent Burgundian who 
looked forward with untroubled confi- 
dence to a great political career. I watched 
her fall in love with Brissot, and then out 
of love with him; and I knew the hour 
and the moment when, in a gust of pity 
and passion that was empty of love, she 
momentarily gave herself to Roger, with 
fateful consequences. 

But at this point, lest there be any mis- 
understanding in the minds of respectable 
readers, it may be best to explain that I 
first met Annette when I began to trans- 
late “Annette et Sylvie,” the first volume 
of that long novel of which ““The Death 
of a World” now appears as the fourth 
volume. The days and nights that I spent 
with her were spent as a translator, and 


I am ready to confess that I did not find- 


her, or M. Rolland’s prose, always lovable. 
As time is measured in novels, she was a 
young girl then and she is now in the 
vicinity of fifty. According to another 
(Continued on page 201) 





A Self-Appointed 
Love-Child* 


A Review by Leonarp Bacon 


RIGHTEST and best of the sons of 
the morning after, 
Thanks for your uncontaminated 
laughter, 
Increasing with geometrical progression 
Even at the bitter end of the Depression! 
And is it not amusing (oh, not half!) 
To live to see you write its epitaph? 


I’m really grateful for this latest volume, 
Because it’s serious without being solyum, 
Grateful for asinine, engaging wheezes 

That make us all forget our lost chemises, 
Grateful for jests, sharp as a dental pain, 
That make us all remember them again. 


It really is surprising how your foolery 

Escapes from being what you’d call “paste 
joolery,” 

How from some idiot phrase your gnomic 
mirth 

Contrives what yet may edify the earth, 

How often from your literary litter 

You get the authentic diamond to glitter. 


On this I’ve wondered in and out of sea- 
son, 

And think at length that I discern a rea- 
son. 

You represent, at least my guess is such, 

Something of ours that hasn’t spoken 
much. 

I do not mean at all the Forgotten Man, 

By you discovered to be Mr. Gann, 

No economic skeleton, no obsessed 

Son of the North or South or East or West, 

But something made on quite another 
plan, 

Something really living, though American, 

That’s humorous, with a taste for casual 
witticism 

And not by any means above self-criticism 

That likes the Adirondacks, also beer, 

And does not greet the unknown with a 
cheer 

Like Grover Whalen, but, unbrigaded, 
draws 

Its own conclusions, which are right, be- 
cause 

They’re founded on the bedrock of good 
sense, 

Something not always obvious but im- 
mense 

(Continued on page 202) 


* HAPPY DAYS. By Ogden Nash. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 1933. $2. 








The Roosevelt Leadership’ 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 





period in American history more in- 
spiring to historians than the last six 
months. When Franklin Roosevelt came 
to the presidency last March the nation 
was not only panic-stricken by a great 
banking crisis, but the faith of the aver- 


|e that there will ever be a 


age American in the nation’s capacity to . 


regulate its own affairs was profoundly 
shaken. The hopelessness of the fifteen 
million unemployed did not exceed the 
hopelessness of business men, lawyers, 
and labor leaders in the future of our 
social organization. 

Then something happened; a leader ar- 
rived upon the scene. Circumstances, the 
radio, and the ballyhoo of the press ex- 
panded Franklin D. Roosevelt almost to 
the stature of a miracle man. Now, look- 
ing back over those six months, it is clear 
that our new national hero deserves a 
large part of the acclaim that has come to 
him. Part of his reputation is due, no 
doubt, to the flattering contrast between 
himself and the man he followed; part 
also is due to the unusual circumstances 
which forced greatness upon him. And 
yet, when all qualifications are recorded, 
the record of Mr. Roosevelt’s first six 
months in office is a record of astonish- 
ing achievement which careful analysis 
does not mitigate. Future historians writ- 
ing about these first six months may suc- 
ceed in debunking the Roosevelt program 
because of its numerous miscalculations 
and its failure to carry through a planned 
procedure of complete national recon- 
struction. But if Roosevelt fails, it will 
not be because he began badly. 

Cleveland Rodgers, of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, has outlined in running style 
the chief facts concerning these astonish- 
ing six months. If at times there is an un- 
necessary amount of hero worship in his 
tale, that is offset by the candid presenta- 
tion of some of the limitations and diffi- 
culties in the Roosevelt program. The 
average reader will find in the book ex- 
actly what he wants to know concerning 
the administration’s recovery program, 
told in a readable way. 

Circumstances forced Roosevelt to at- 
tempt three things. When he first became 
President he was compelled to adopt cer- 
tain emergency measures to open the 
banks and restore national confidence in 
the capacity of the government at Wash- 
ington to bring order out of chaos. After 
he accomplished this end the second 
great task arose, the task of restoring 
prosperity to a nation in the midst of its 
worst depression. Coincident with this 
problem was the greater problem of es- 
tablishing a new collective basis for 
American economy. I shall discuss here 
these three phases of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram, although the tripartite distinction 
is only one of convenience. 

The first official success of the Roose- 
velt administration was the sweeping 
bank-holiday declaration issued less than 
thirty-six hours after the inauguration, 
giving the Federal government control 
over our entire banking and monetary 
system. Any President would have been 
compelled to issue a similar edict, since 
the bank closings in Michigan, Illinois, 
and New York had forced such a decision, 





* THE ROOSEVELT PROGRAM. By Cleveland 
wees New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





but Roosevelt handled the situation with 
such skill that necessity was made into a 
triumph. Looking back now on those first 
few days of the administration it seems 
that the President’s radio voice was more 
important in winning national acclaim 
than the soundness of the banking policy. 
He could have gone much further than he 
did in wresting the control of finance 
from private bankers, since the bankers 
themselves were so paralyzed with fear 
of actual physical disorder that they would 
have offered little resistance. 

The President went on then to take 
America from the gold standard, a proce- 
dure which was flatly contradictory to 
his campaign speeches and pledges, but 
which circumstances forced upon him. 
Here too, his radio explanation seemed to 
affect the outcome quite as much as any 
wisdom in his policy. The transition from 
the gold standard to what-have-you has 
been contemplated with profound horror 
by economists and politicians before and 
since Grover Cleveland, but Franklin 
Roosevelt breezed through the crisis with 
such casual cheerfulness that the nation 
scarcely realized what was happening. In 
such a transition it was almost as im- 
portant for the people to believe that the 
right thing was being done as to do the 
thing, and certainly, Mr. Roosevelt, by 
his really astounding buoyancy in the 
dark hours of last March, accomplished 
what many a more profound student 
could not have done. This type of strength 
he did not reveal as Governor of New 
York. This new boldness was almost a 
complete surprise to his friends and his 
enemies alike. 

When once Roosevelt had come through 
the first emergency, his second great task 
was to use government in restoring pros- 
perity. It was lucky for him that the gov- 
ernment’s success in handling the bank- 
ing crisis had broken down the last line 
of resistance of the old Hoover individu- 
alism. Bankers, who had just been saved 
from complete ruin by the government, 
could not gracefully protest against fur- 
ther government “interference” in busi- 
ness. Anyway, the interminable dawdling 
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of the Hoover administration had dis- 
gusted the public with a hands off policy. 
People were hungry for a strong central 
government and more of it. The hunger 
was almost as strong in Wall Street as it 
was in Kansas. Roosevelt was quick to see 
the new national appetite for a hero. He 
saw that even Congress yearned to de- 
base itself before him and to surrender 
to him such bothersome questions as 
salary cuts and the decrease in veterans’ 
pensions. What followed was a sudden 
shift of the control of the American gov- 
ernment from Congress to the executive, 
all done so quickly that even Mr. James 
Beck hardly had time to catch his breath. 
The constitutionalists who roared that de- 
mocracy was being destroyed received 
scant attention. The nation was suddenly 
jerked back by necessity to the realiza- 
tion that the only sacred thing in any 
government is public will. In this case 
the public will was that something should 
be done and done quickly by the one man 
whom the people trusted. 

In five days the President was given 
power to rewrite the entire veterans’ pen- 
sion system, cutting the veterans’ allow- 
ances almost in half. Imagine what would 
have happened if Congress had attempted 
to carry such a proposal to success 
through swarms of lobbyists and months 
of filibustering. As it was, there was much 
support in Congress for Congressman 
Patman’s weird scheme of a fiat money 
bonus of two billion dollars. Likewise, 
the power to cut Federal salaries was 
given to the President, and he promptly 
exercised it. 

This new idea of a United States Con- 
gress laying down general principles of 
legislation and allowing the executive to 
fill in all the details developed into a 
habit. It seems to me that this idea is a 
perfectly sound one in both business and 
politics, but it had never: before been 
given full expression in America except 
in wartime. When Congress saw how 
easily the whole pension and salary prob- 
lem had been 
solved by passing - 
the buck to a = 
gentleman whom 
lobbyists could ~ 
not buttonhole, = 
they proceeded : 
to follow the 
same policy in 
regard to the 
larger program 7 
for meeting the ; 
crisis. On their 
own initiative 
they passed bills 
calling for inade- * 
quate but wel- ¢ 
come relief for 
the unemployed ° 
through state | 
laws; then they - 
shifted the re- 
sponsibility for ,; 
further details to 
the President. 
They heaped 
upon the Presi- 
dent in one 
blanket bill the most astonishing collec- 
tion of powers ever gathered together 
under a title. Almost all of these powers 
were permissive, so that the public, when 
it read the newspapers in the morning, 
did not actually know what was going to 
happen. Once a law had been a law; now 
it might lead to social revolution or the 
filing cabinet, depending upon the mood 
of the chief executive.. 

In the field of agriculture the Presi- 
dent’s new powers went beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the agricultural interven- 
tionists who had hammered at Hoover 
for years in behalf of allotment plans. 
The Federal government was authorized 
to pay farmers to curtail their production, 
and the money for the payment was to 
come from a tax on the processors of agri- 
cultural goods. Nothing like such an at- 
tempt to plan agriculture had ever before 
been tried outside of Soviet Russia. No 
one knows yet how it will come out. The 
price of wheat jumped from 50 cents to 
a dollar, but that was due not so much to 
the manipulations of Mr. Wallace as to 
the stinginess of Jupiter Pluvius. 

In the field of public works the Pres- 
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“PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—THE FINANCIER NERO.” Per cent in the 
A Cartoon from Punch. The thimbs presumably 
represent Hull and Moley. 





ident was on firmer ground, and his 
$3,300,000,000 public works appropriation 
has already done much to bring about in- 
dustrial revival. This gigantic public 
works appropriation, incidentally, unbal- 
ances the national budget in spite of the 
administration’s claims to the contrary, 
but what is a balanced budget among 
paupers? I think that the administration 
is quite correct in its emphasis upon pub- 
lic works expenditures, and if our states 
and cities showed half as much aggres- 
sion in this field we would be much bet- 
ter off than we are today. John Maynard 
Keynes has demonstrated how funda- 
mentally a few million dollars in public 
works expenditures may affect the whole 
national economy. Secretary Ickes is now 
applying the Keynes philosophy at the 
most logical point, federal housing for 
the slum districts of our great cities. 
These recovery features of Roosevelt’s 
program do not seem to me, however, 
sufficiently basic to rescue a machine ci- 
vilization from doom. Reports that I have 
heard from the farming areas indicate 
that the farmers are “curtailing produc- 
tion” by failing to cultivate their most 
barren land, land which would yield al- 
most no product even under the best cul- 
tivation. The electric power output for the 
first week of October actually dropped, 
when an increase at this time of the year 
is usual. Three million men have gone 
back to work because work has been 
passed around under the N. R. A., but 
the actual restoration of bulk purchasing 
power seems still to be accomplished. 
The New York Times Business Index, 
published since Mr. Rodgers completed 
his book, shows that more than half of 
the business gains of last spring have 
been lost since the N. R. A. became effec- 
tive. From March to June business rose 
63 per cent, payrolls rose 25 per cent, and 
employment 15 per cent. Employment 
held up tolerably well during August and 
September but production fell off so 
sharply that employment is almost cer- 
tain to follow 
~ suit. 
I do not see 
: how Roosevelt 
. can restore pur- 
chasing power 
‘$| within capital- 
' ism until he re- 
duces that share 
of the national 
income which 
now goes to the 
| debt burden. Our 
y total debt is 
probably about 
? 225 billion dol- 
lars. Would it not 
have been pos- 
sible for him to 
declare at the 
time of the bank- 
wm ing crisis that the 
# national emer- 
gency demanded 
a reduction of 3 


interest of all 
outstanding pri- 
vate indebtedness and a 50 per cent re- 
duction in interest on public indebted- 
ness? The recent refunding of a part of 
the national debt is an indication that 
Roosevelt realizes the need of moving in 
this direction. 

Also, Roosevelt has still to meet the 
challenge of the stabilized dollar. He has 
already waited too long to declare what 
his policy will be on that point. Busi- 
ness is waiting in a dreadful uncertainty 
for some final word as to the point at 
which the dollar of the future will be 
pegged. It would seem a logical moment 
for the President to announce a policy 
looking toward a price level, let us say, 
15 per cent below the 1926 level. 

Roosevelt’s greatest failure, of course, 
has been in the field of international rela- 
tions, a failure which Mr. Rodgers de- 
scribes but does not emphasize. The fail- 
ure of the London Conference is no small 
blot upon the Roosevelt escutcheon, even 
if we grant that his national selfishness in 
seeking to establish a higher price level 
in the United States was more sound than 
the selfishness of the gold-bloc nations. 

The London Conference need never 
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have been called if Roosevelt had under- 
stood his own mind in advance, and the 
manner of his rebuke of European states- 
men at London was in sharp contrast to 
his usual felicity. Mr. Roosevelt has failed 
on almost all international fronts, but his 
failure has been disguised by the verve 
and vigor of his domestic policy. He has 
not broken down tariff barriers; he has 
not increased Europe’s love of America; 
he has launched America upon a naval 
building program of thirty-two new war- 
ships at a cost of $238,000,000 at a time 
when every new American gun is an in- 
citement to the construction of a new 
Japanese and British gun. Certainly, 
there is no conscious malevolence in this 
policy of armament, since Mr. Roosevelt 
probably loves peace as much as the rest 
of us. His mistakes in foreign policy seem 
to be chiefly the ill-considered actions of 
a very busy man so absorbed in domestic 
problems that he allows the foreign sec- 
tion of his mind to be ruled by the tra- 
ditions of a young and militant assistant 
secretary of the Navy in Wilson’s admin- 
istration. The President’s abruptness in 
the Cuban situation recently almost led 
us to a national disaster. 

Roosevelt’s greatest accomplishment, I 
believe, has not been in the field of re- 
storing prosperity to capitalism, but in 
establishing the framework of a collective 
state. No one can say how conscious his 
move toward a new economic framework 
for our society has been. I suspect that it 
has been quite conscious. In these last six 
months we have witnessed an astounding 
revolution in the public’s attitude toward 
the control of economic life. The National 
Recovery Act has taken us swiftly and 
surely into an era of managed capitalism, 
and I doubt that we can ever turn back 
to the rugged individualism of pre- 
Roosevelt days. The mere fact that all 
the employers in a given industry are 
called upon to act together in establish- 
ing an ethical code for economic conduct 
is itself, I think, the greatest single moral 
gain of our generation. All that the soap 
box orators have been shouting for years 
about child labor and long hours is now 
written into the national law. Those rights 
of collective bargaining, for which labor 
leaders have gone to prison, are now de- 
fended by as fine a collection of liberal 
statesmen as America has ever had— 
Frances Perkins, Harold Ickes, Rexford 
Tugwell, Leo Wolman, Sidney Hillman, 
and the rest. What a contrast to the in- 
growing capitalism of Hoover, Mellon, 
and Doak! For this, at least, we must be 
grateful. 

Is the state-managed capitalism which 
is emerging from the N. R. A. a step to- 
ward socialism? I think it is much nearer 
to socialism than to fascism, not an ortho- 
dox class-struggle type of socialism, but a 
fair enough brand, none the less. I do not 
think that collectivism imposed by a na- 
tional government from the top is neces- 
sarily fascist, and it seems to me that the 
sneers cast at the N. R. A., because of a 
non-working class type of control, are 
quite unjustified. Our American working 
class is utterly unready to bring about 
collective control of industry from the 
bottom. Under the circumstances, who 
could represent American labor ade- 
quately except people of the type of 
Frances Perkins? At present, there are, 
no doubt, many sore ‘spots in American 
industry where the high professions of 





article 7A of the National Recovery Act 
are not redeemed, but the law is clear 
and if American labor leaders have any 
spark of fire and genius left in them, they 
can win a permanent place for themselves 
in the reorganized system. 

Is there a middle ground between fas- 
cism and socialism, where American capi- 
talism may find a temporary haven? I do 
not believe that there is a permanent 
middle ground, since the forces of private 
ownership are bound to use any industrial 
system for their own ends so long as profit 
is the primary aim of production, but that 
does not deny the possibility of a new 
and significant type of managed capital- 
ism in the next generation. That, ap- 
parently, is the hope of the present mas- 
ters of the N. R. A. If this comes to pass, 
we shall perhaps move from the mild 
semi-voluntary regulation of 1933 to 
firmer and more complete regulation of 
every industry, with price fixing by Fed- 
eral departments and the gradual de- 
velopment in Washington of a great in- 
dustrial bureaucracy of supervision and 
control. One cannot contemplate such a 
development without a great deal of hope, 
hope that it will be vastly better than the 
chaotic industrial individualism of the 
past, and hope that it will be the pre- 
decessor of an industrial system where 
the distribution of income will be corre- 
lated with merit. 

If some critics say that the centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington is bound to 
lead to fascism as long as industry is 
operated for private profit, it seems to me 
that they are judging events by too nar- 
row a formula. Centralized government 
control over industry is not necessarily 
against the interests of the working class 
merely because the working class is not 
in conscious control of the process. Noth- 
ing in the Roosevelt program resembles 
fascism except the assertion of govern- 
mental power over industry. Labor actu- 
ally has a much higher status in America 
today than it did before the Roosevelt 
program came into effect. Mussolini and 
Hitler destroyed both the labor unions 
and the free press before they imposed 
upon industry a new form of upper class 
autocracy. If the Roosevelt program de- 
generates into fascism it will be only be- 
cause American liberals and the Ameri- 
can working class fail to take advantage 
of their present opportunities. 

& 

Paul Blanshard, Executive Director of 
the City Affairs Committee of New York, 
collaborated with Norman Thomas on the 


book, “What’s the Matter with New 
York?” 





South America 
INDIAN AIR. By Paul Morand. Trans- 
lated by Desmond Flower. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1933. $2. 


MPRESSIONS of Travel in South 
America, the subtitle of this book, 
would be a better name for it than 

the one it bears, for “Indian Air” is not 
exactly a travel book, or a socio-economic 
study of modern South America, but in 
large part a record of the thoughts and 
emotions aroused in Morand by physical 
or emotional landscape of the continent 
and the history and traditions of its peo- 
ples. Its style, at least in good part, is im- 
pressionistic and its mood sometimes mys- 
tical and sentimental. About the middle 
of the book, in the chapters dealing with 
Bolivia and Peru, M. Morand suddenly 
escapes from his exaltation of temper. In- 
deed, the contrast is amazing between the 
first ten chapters—the impressionistic stuff 
about air, the transatlantic telephone, 
the pampas, and the aeroplane—and the 
highly interesting and scholarly material 
of the second half. This part of the book 
is not only charmingly written, but gives 
evidence of a comprehensive and scien- 
tific knowledge of South America. It 
makes “Indian Air,” despite its ridiculous 
early chapters, an interesting and moving 
book. Perhaps the reader would do well 
to omit the first ten chapters, since Mor- 
and himself did not do so. 





Wootton Hall, which George Eliot im- 
mortalized as Donnithorne Chase in “Adam 
Bede,” has been pulled down and is being 
transferred by a descendant of the novelist 
to Leek, Staffordshire. 
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Uncle Ford 


IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE. By Ford 
Madox Ford. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1933. $3. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM Rose BENET 


what I may be allowed to call an 
anecdotalist, both in person and on 
the printed page, for some years. He is 
always an engaging raconteur. Like all 
good raconteurs the absolute veracity of 
some of his sto- 
ries may occa- 
sionally be called 
into question. 
This is through 
no fault of his 
own —for he is 
as honest a man 
as ever lived— 
rather is it his 
artistic sense at 
work upon an 
actual episode to 
make it just a 
little more strik- 
ing than it actu- 
ally was. This 
leads him at 
times into rather 
strange state- 
ments, but in 
general it does 
no harm and in- 
creases the read- 
er’s interest. I 
have been de- 
lighted before by 
his autobiographical style, particularly in 
“Thus to Revisit,” a copy of which I hap- 
pen to possess. It was Elinor Wylie’s copy 
and is inscribed to her by the author with 
the quotation, “And did you once see 
Shelley plain?” She was always fond of 
Ford and his work. We both particularly 
enjoyed his poetry. His poem “On Heaven” 
meant a great deal to us at a crucial time 
in our lives, and I regard his other long 
poem “The House” as one of the most 
moving poetical works of the century. 
To review “It Was the Nightingale” is 
merely to say “Read this book if you 
would enjoy hearing a distinguished man 


I HAVE known Ford Madox Ford as 


of letters give a rambling but never tedi- . 


ous account of his life and of his friends, 
among whom were some of the most not- 
able people of our time.” The man is one 
of the few “writers born.” He can even 
take a slight happening like that of Hilaire 
Belloc’s brief visit to St. Agréve and tell 
it in such a way as to fill it with signifi- 
cance. He can be honest as few of the 
younger writers of the day can be: 


War to me was not very dreadful. I 


would, for my personal comfort, far | 


rather go through another similar war 
than face an eternity of writing endless 
books. 


Or: 


I didn’t know that I was imitating Mr. 
Hemingway. I may have been. I am not 
above taking anything from anybody if 
it will help me not to be bored by my 
own rhythms. I sometimes get a shock 
as if in a nightmare at hearing my own 
voice going on and on. 

How good that last is!—every writer 
must, in greater or less degree, have felt 
that about his own work. 

How brilliant also is the description of 
the dinner given by the editor of Collier’s 
Weekly, with some arrogant celebrity in- 
tent upon the “convolutions” of prize- 
fighters and May Sinclair saying of H. G. 
Wells, “What does he mean? . . . What’s 
the horrid little man? .. .” 

In the middle of the book Ford explains 
to us all about “buckshee,” which is actu- 
ally a gift from Providence, and consti- 
tutes the way Providence will act towards 
“the poor, good writer.” This is when he is 
discussing literary integrity that refuses 
to be seduced by literary agents or by 
Hollywood. Well, “buckshee,” the over- 
and-above, the “velvet,” is what he gives 
to his readers in this volume. If you, 
Reader, are poor and good—though not 
too poor to buy his book—you will find 
out what I mean. The reward of keeping 
from spending that three dollars on taxi- 
cabs or other wasteful comforts will prove 
genuine. The book has no hero, but the 
author—who is the central character (as 


he is, indeed, in several at least of his 
novels) is observed as a man of great 
humanity, courage, and possessing a keen 
sense of humor. There is also an unusual 
richness in a life like this. It has been 
lived, not merely written about. Ford has 
strolled about much in the world and 
observed a great variety of people in a 
great variety of situations. And the born 
novelist characterizes these people for you 
so that you are not likely to forget them. 
There is also the rustic side of Ford, his 
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farming, his huge sows; the editorial side, 
the English Re- 
view, the period 
of his transatlan- 
tic review. There 
is the recurrence 
of Joseph Con- 
rad. There are 
Ernest Heming- 
way, New York, 
James Joyce, 
“Ezra,” John 
Quinn, the Da- 
daists, Ford’s 
dog, Hall Caine. 
There are even 
Ford’s prejudices 
for a regale—his 
inability to stom- 
ach “Lamb and 
Hazlitt and the 
whole boiling.” 
His talk with 
E. V. Lucas on 
this subject of 
Charles Lamb is 
one of his best 
anecdotes. 





ly, because it is an honest book about a 
writer, and I should like it to convert 
thousands to a proper view of writing as 
an art. So—casting about in my mind for 
something to make you buy it—I shall say 
that it is a necessity to have read it for 
anyone who makes the slightest pretence 
to know what has been happening in lit- 
erature in our time. I should say, read it 
along with Gertrude Stein’s “Alice B. 
Toklas.” Some of the same people appear 
and disappear in both. Neither is this to 
advise you into literary snobisme. Why 
don’t intending young writers, for in- 
stance, read books like this—there are a 
few—instead of entering literature with 
all sorts of wrong ideas? At this point I 
may pause and make my bow to Mr. Ford. 





Unforgotten Man 


REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM GRA- 
HAM SUMNER. By A. G. Keller. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1933. $2. 


Reviewed by Henry Semen, Cansy 


T= excellent little book is just 
what its title says, reminiscences, 
neither a formal biography, nor one 

of those collections of anecdotes which 

usually pass under such a title. It is the 

study of a personality, of a theory of liv- 

ing, of a theory of life, by a pupil who has 

devoted a large part of his energy to 
spreading the ideas of his old chief. Sum- 
ner was one of the seminal minds of his 
period, but unlike so many scholars whose 
ideas have had print as their only med- 

ium, he was a great personal force, a 

teacher of the first magnitude, a mind 

whose robust qualities transfused every 
word and gesture. First-rate minds (such 
as his) are rare of course in any period. 

When they occur in university faculties, 

which naturally is not often, and when 

they possess the power of direct commu- 
nication, which is also rare, their influ- 
ence is incalculable and (paradoxically) 

often untreceable, except in obvious di- 

rections. 

I have often thought myself that Sum- 
ner was unfortunate in his period. He was 
a radical economist who had to lecture 
for years to classes the majority of which 
were made up of men whose fathers were 
getting rich by the special privilege of pro- 
tection and who were so thoroughly a 
part of their conventionalized economic 
system that they were (seemingly) im- 
permeable to argument. What he would 
have accomplished today, with minds on 
the move, it is hard to imagine. And fur- 
thermore he, a stern realist, taught and 
wrote at what, as one looks back at it, 





I should like to see this book sell wide-' 





seems to have been the most romantic, 
the most stereotyped period of American 
thinking, at least among the young men 
who sat under him. Doubtless his influ- 
ence, if one could trace it, would be found 
to have been powerful in the change 
which came over the mood of the Ameri- 
can student in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds, when conventions by dozens gave 
way before reality, but the hammerer (as 
he was) always works harder with less 
credit than the spokesman for the current 
mood. Indeed his greatest impact was in 
the field of conventional religion, where, 
without direct attack, he did more to com- 
pel a scrutiny of sham and convention 
than any other American of his time. 

It is customary to say that William Gra- 
ham Sumner belonged to a lost period of 
individualism. But that is beside the mark. 
He was an individualist in his period of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth. He was a pioneer in 
the interpretation of social customs by 
their primitive antecedents, and probably 
pushed this interpretation, as pioneers 
will, into exaggeration; he was a free 
trader, and an anti-imperialist. True, but 
essentially he was a realist. That was what 
he did for us in a period of stereotype, 
convention, and blind economic and po- 
litical forces running on without analysis. 
No man ever sat under him without learn- 
ing a new scrutiny of his thoughts, with- 
out learning that when opinions con- 
flicted with facts, opinions had to give way. 
Only one thing is certain about his views 
as to economic and political organization. 
They would not be the same now as they 
were then, for the facts have altered. His 
principles might not have changed; his 
application would have been a far differ- 
ent story. For he was first of all a realist. 

Professor Keller’s book, as these re- 
marks which it has drawn forth may in- 
dicate, is much more than a series of char- 
acteristic stories, though these are excel- 
lent and recall with almost painful vivid- 
ness the stooped old man with the grim 
mouth and the questioning eyes I have 
passed so often on the street. It is an at- 
tempt, and a successful attempt, to ana- 
lyze and project the experience of inti- 
mate contact with a great man, which is 
after all the rarest of experiences. In this, 
in spite of the loose informality of this 
book, and sometimes because of it, the 
author has been eminently successful. 
There is, alas, as much bunkum, as much 
of the “stuffed shirt,” of the idle ornament, 
and the dull windbag in universities as 
out of them (the irreverent say more). 
Of all this Sumner was the constant 
enemy and the exact opposite. He is far 
more worth a memorial than all but a 
few of those whose names are lifted upon 
Yale buildings and upon Yale monuments. 
This book, one thinks, is the kind of testi- 
monial jhe would have liked. It has his 
bluffness and his salt and (if I may be per- 
mitted the term) his pugnacious modesty. 





Oliver La Farge’s 
Story of the Sea 


LONG PENNANT. By Oliver La Farge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1933. $2.50. 


ERHAPS it is old-fashioned to be- 
p= that a novelist should be able 

to tell a story and that he should 
give proof of his ability; but, if it is, we 
are willing to be counted among the many 
innocent old dodderers who will certainly 
and joyfully welcome that latest yarn by 
the author of “Laughing Boy,” Pulitzer 
Prize winner of the novels of 1929. 

For, look at it how you will, there is no 
dodging the fact that, whatever else it 
may be, “Long Pennant” is a good story, 
cunningly built and sound in all its tim- 
bers. It arouses the interest early; sus- 
pense is created and maintained by a de- 
vice that is convincing, however hack- 
neyed it may be; and the aroused interest 
is finally satisfied. Chog’s Cove, Rhode 
Island, the ultimate and spiritual back- 
ground of a tale that swings from the high 
seas to the coast of Yucatan, comes im- 
pressively to life; we can taste its salt air 
and see the trim houses built by those 
who plowed the ocean as a common field. 
And so do the men of Chog’s Cove come 
to life, they who manned the armed brig 
Glimpse; for they have a heft and a bulk 








FROM THE END-PAPERS OF 
“LONG PENNANT” 





to them, unlike the wispy ghosts of fiction 
through whom one can walk with no 
sense of contact. But the narrative is con- 
cerned as much with things internal as 
with things external, as much with 
thoughts as with actions; and the better 
part of the drama is psychological. An act 
is committed that is pregnant with far- 
reaching possibilities. Character reveals 
itself under the tightening and slackening 
of circumstance. And events move slowly 
but fatefully towards the desired but un- 
certain dénouement. In short, Mr. La 
Farge has written a novel which combines 
the charms of an adventure story with 
artistic and psychological qualities that 
are usually found only in what is rather 
woefully known as “serious” fiction. And 
he has affectionately recreated a racy, 
vigorous phase of American life. 

When we come aboard the Glimpse, she 
has been three years at sea and has been 
lucky in the matter of prizes. One guesses 
that the War of 1812 has just ended, and 
that this imaginary brig is supposed to be 
one of the forty or fifty privateers that 
were out of touch with land when peace 
was signed. But it should be noticed that 
Mr. La Farge has written what might be 
called a historical novel without ever 
mentioning the war by name, and with 
no use of dates save for one that is ap- 
pended to a sailor’s will. We board the 
Glimpse just after she has taken a sur- 
prisingly, an uncomfortably rich prize; 
a mere fishing sloop which disgorged gold. 
No capture had been intended, but the 
crew had resisted the approach of a boat 
seeking news, and had then jumped over- 
board. It doesn’t look right. There is a 
smell of piracy about the whole affair, and 
more than a smell to two aboard the 
Glimpse: Jonas Eliot Dodge, Master, who 
has seen all the ship’s papers but the 
missing manifest; and Jeremiah Disney, 
ordinary seaman, psalm-singing Puritan, 
and potential drunkard, who has found 
that same manifest kicking about the 
cabin floor. A prize crew of four is put 
aboard the sloop, a hurricane separates 
the Glimpse and its prize; but the missing 
manifest, cunningly hidden in Jeremiah’s 
sea chest, remains a shadow overhanging 
all hands, however widely they scatter. 

As the subsequent story unfolds, in Yu- 
catan, New Orleans, and Chog’s Cove, we 
view it through the eyes of one member 
of the Glimpse’s crew after another: — 
Roger Hall, Master ‘Gunner, who has se- 
duced Hope Langdon before setting sail; 
Mr. John Disney, Mate, who would marry 
Hope; Ephraim Brown, Roger’s fidus 
Achates; Samuel Waterman, able seaman; 
Jeremiah, most unable of human beings; 
and Jonas Dodge, gentleman and Captain. 
Not merely does Mr. La Farge shift from 
character to character. He runs easily, 
from dialogue or description, into the 
minds of his characters and out again; 
with no by your leave, and no such ex- 
planatory tags as “He thought,” or “This 
was what he remembered.” One hopes 
that the author’s sudden dips into streams 
of consciousness will not put off lovers of 
sea tales who are used to the plainest of 
plain story telling; and one hopes also 
that, because this novel has every appear- 
ance of being a straight sea tale, it will 
not be scorned by those who look down 
their noses at adventure fiction. 





Interesting note from L’Action Fran- 
caise of September 14: 


La revue de critique l’American Mer- 
cury, que dirige le Juif [sic!] Mencken, 
est, de l’avis de M. Bernard Fay, spé- 
cialiste des choses d’Amérique, “l’une 
des plus vivantes, des plus pittoresques, 
des plus typiques des Etats-Unis.” 
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We publish this week a 


The Rights letter which raises the 
of the question of the responsi- 
Romancer bility of the historical nov- 


elist to his sources. Thanks to the current 
interest in American origins (a by-blow 
from the spirit of nationalism) and thanks 
particularly to the resounding success of 
“Anthony Adverse,” we are likely to have 
many such romances in the near future, 
and thus the question is worth arguing. 

There are really two questions in- 
volved: first, how freely may the novelist 
use unacknowledged sources in earlier 
books of history or chronicle; and second, 
how freely may he change the historical 
background of events to suit the course 
of his story. 

As to the first question, it may be stated 
unequivocally that the historical novelist 
who uses freely and without indication 
material incorporated in books of history 
is not thereby committing plagiarism, 
even if he follows closely the events and 
even the phraseology of his sources. 
Judge Woolsey of the Federal Court, in 
his excellent decision against the author 
of “U.S.A. with Music” who charged pla- 
giarism by the authors of the now famous 
“Of Thee I Sing,” states that the original- 
ity of a narrative consists in the group- 
ing of incidents in such a manner that 
the work presents a new conception or 
novel arrangements of events. He further 
points out that if the purpose of two works 
is entirely different it is unlikely that, 
even if identical episodes are used, there 
will be real plagiarism. Now the purposes 
of history and of the historical novel are 
entirely different. The one attempts to re- 
construct the past as it seems to the in- 
vestigator to have happened; the other 
uses the past to build a structure of events 
which accords with a plot invented by the 
author and provides a setting for charac- 
ters created by him with what assistance 
he pleases from history. History must be 
governed by ascertained facts and be true 
to them; historical fiction uses facts but 
its truth is truth to the imagination. The 
biographer of Napoleon must present a 
record which squares with the known cir- 
cumstances of his life. A historical novel- 
ist who creates a Napoleon (and there 
have been many such) can handle details 
of time and place with some freedom pro- 
vided his study is true to a possible his- 
torical conception of Napoleon and a de- 
velopment of character which the im- 
agination accepts as possible. If his sub- 
ject is an imaginary person acting in a 





historic period, his freedom is much 
greater. 


It should be clear, therefore, that a- 


novelist. who takes characters, events, 
even phraseology from historical sources, 
and uses them without acknowledgment 
in his novel, is entirely within his rights, 
whether legal or artistic. He is taking 
from the public domain of history mate- 
rial suitable for his story and using it in 
a structure of events differently organ- 
ized for a different purpose. 

And this principle answers the second 
question also. The novelist is not bound 
to accuracy in reproducing the historical 
circumstance which he uses, unless his 
inaccuracy impairs the imaginative value 
of his work. It may do so. The novelist 
who made his Napoleon conquer at Wa- 
terloo would fracture the delicate sense 
of reality indispensable in historical ro- 
mance. But transpositions of events and 
changes in time unpardonable in history, 
are legitimate in historical fiction provid- 
ed they aid the development of the story 
without destroying its credibility. 

If this issue were to be decided other- 
wise we should have to call up and con- 
demn as the worst of plagiarizers, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, whose “Antony and 
Cleopatra” uses without acknowledgment 
the chronology, the characters, and often 
the exact phraseology of North’s “Plu- 
tarch,” while altering without hesitation 
the Greek historical fabric to suit the 
author’s plan of a heroic tragedy freely 
enlivened by Elizabethan humor and 
farce.. 





“Jobs wanted, houses or 
camps for rent, tutoring, 
travelling companions, ideas for sale; 
communications of a decorous nature.” 
The Saturday Review, when it opened its 
personal column last winter with these 
words at the head, was naively unaware 
that more than jobs, more than education, 
more than houses and camps and ideas, 
what this lonely country of great lonely 
cities and still lonelier open spaces 
wished was companionship. Indeed its 
“miscellaneous items appealing to a select 
and intelligent clientéle” have proved in 
column after column to be requests for 
friendship from the socially starved, intel- 
lectual companionship from souls isolated 
in barbaria, and emotional contacts where 
wit, ideas, intelligence were solicited as 
an ingredient without which romance was 
flavorless. The use of this department by 
so many souls craving affinities and by so 
much potential wit an¢ culture seeking 
an outlet, has surprised but not disturbed 
us. This modern world is frightfully anon- 
ymous and the very ease with which 
its individuals are shunted like freight 
cars from siding to siding destroys the 
old solidarity of communal life where if 
society was narrow it was also sure. But 
we trust that those who appeal and those 
who read will both remember that the 
clientéle of the Saturday Review is both 
“select and intelligent.” Vivacity should 
not be mistaken for licentiousness nor 
grossness read into wit. As for the pre- 
suming amorist, we shall know how to 
deal with him. Every garden has its 
squash bugs. 


“Personal” 





In the preface to his new book, “Jahre 
der Entscheidung,” Oswald Spengler 
writes: “Nobody has longed for the na- 
tional upheaval of this year more than 
myself. I hated the evil revolution of 1918 
from its inception, as the treachery of the 
inferior part of our nation to the strong 
and superior part which rose in 1914.” 
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This Group of Current Books: 


IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE. By Forp Mapox Forp. 
Lippincott. A book of literary reminiscences. 


nay Review recommends 


RADETZKY MARCH. By Josepu Rotu. Viking. The tale 


of three generations of an Austrian family. 


POEMS. By Marte ve L. Wetcu. Macmillan. A volume of 
lyrics by a young poet. 


BLACK APRIL. By Jutia Pererxin. Bobbs-Merrill. A 
tale of plantation negroes. 
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“I'VE SOLD THE SERIAL AND MOVIE RIGHTS; NOW ALL I HAVE 
TO DO IS WRITE THE BOOK.” 











To the Editor: 


A Doctor on Acceleritis; \ 


Hervey Allen’s Sources 








Medical Evidence 

Sir: The title of your editorial “Ac- 
celeritis” (Saturday Review, September 
30) is well chosen, for there is really an 
accelerated metabolic rate, which in turn 
is due to an increased activity of the duct- 
less glands. The intimate association of the 
nervous system with these glands is gen- 
erally acknowledged. A few instances of 
such an association. Diabetes is due to a 
functional insufficiency of a certain part 
of the pancreas. It has been noted that 
when stocks go down, the number of cases 
of diabetes goes up. Graves’ Disease, a 
functional insufficiency of the thyroid 
gland, frequently follows an emotional 
shock, and is always associated with nerv- 
ous manifestations. Although our con- 
stantly diminishing birthrate is to some 
extent due to the more general use of 
contraceptive measures, there is a non- 
voluntary form of sterility which seems 
to be associated with new factors in our 
modern life which have an injurious ef- 
fect upon the gonads. All these disturb- 
ances of the ductless glands are more 
common in large urban centers. The 
phlegmatic are more apt to remain on the 
farm. : 

After making due allowance for our im- 
proved diagnostic methods and the in- 
crease in the average length of life, it is 
an undoubted fact that the degenerative 
diseases are increasing. Although persons 
differ greatly in vitality and resistance to 
disease, it may be stated that the faster 
we live the sooner we die. 

Cartes Herrman, M.D. 

New York City. 


Adverse Report 
Sir: The writer of the historical novel 
is to some extent privileged. The free use 
of sources is legitimate—indeed, essential. 
There must, however, be limits to their 


use. 

In “Anthony Adverse” Mr. Allen has 
drawn freely from Theodore Canot’s 
“Memoirs of a Slave Trader.” There might 
be some possible excuse for this if “The 
Slave Trader” had been merely some dull 
factual record. It is not. It is a work of 
tremendous vitality. It requires no Mr. 
Allen to give it life. Moreover, it is in it- 
self almost a novel. It cannot be accepted 
as the true life of Theodore Canot. Mr. 
Allen has taken it, even to the matter of 
phraseology, and worked it through the 
West African part of “Anthony Adverse.” 

One paragraph from each book will 
suffice. 

Canot: 


His [the slave’s] new clothes, red cap 
and roasting blanket (a civilized super- 
fluity he never dreamed of) strike him 
dumb with delight, and, in his savage 
joy, he not only forgets country, rela- 
tions, and friends, but skips about like 
a monkey, while he dons his garments 
wrong side out or hind part before! The 
arrival of a carriage or cart creates no 
little confusion among the Ethiopian 
groups, who never imagined that beasts 
could be made to work. But the climax 
of wonder is reached when that para- 
gon of oddities, a Cuban postillon, 
dressed in his sky blue coat, silver lace 
hat, white breeches, polished nara 
and ringing spurs, leaps from his pranc- 








ing quadruped, and bids them welcome 
in their mother tongue. Every African 
rushes to “snap fingers” with his eques- 
trian brother, who, according to orders, 
forthwith preaches an edifying sermon 
on the happiness of being a white man’s 
slave, taking care to jingle his spurs 
and crack his whip at the end of every 
sentence, by way of Amen. 


Mr. Allen: 

They were each given a red cap and 
a blanket. They forgot all about their 
friends and country, dancing about like 
monkeys and putting on new clothes 
wrong side before. Imagine it! When a 
cart came they were overwhelmed by 
the horses. They did not know beasts 
could be made to work. Then a black 
postilion in a silver laced hat, sky blue 
coat, and white breeches came riding 
up. They could never get through feel- 
ing his polished jackboots, and watch- 
ing him my 9 on and off his pranci 
horse while his spurs rang. He crack 
his whip and told them what a fine 
thing it was to be a slave of the white 
man. And they believed him. It was 
better than anything they had ever 
known. They all ran to snap fingers 
with their lucky brother. 


I am told that Mr. Allen made no secret 
of his use of this source. Is this an ex- 
tenuating circumstance? And has he made 
no secret of it as far as the general read- 
ing public is concerned? 

I have seen no acknowledgment. With- 
out the “Memoirs of a Slave Trader” the 
West African pages of “Anthony Ad- 
verse,” would be . . . nothing. 

A. W. Sorru. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


Dock, Wharf, and Pier 


Sir: As an occasional seafarer, and 
English master—so-called—I read with 
close attention the half-column headed 
“Lexicographic Department,” in your re- 
cent “Bowling Green.” 

I am glad to know about “dock,” 
“wharf,” and “pier.” With reference to 
“in” or “on” a ship, I recalled Conrad’s 
contemptuous feeling about “on,” ex- 
pressed in the volume The Mirror of the 
Sea; so I looked it up, and here it is: 


The other year, looking through a 
newspaper of sound principles but 
whose staff will persist in ‘casting’ an- 
chors, and going to sea ‘on’ a ship 
(ough!).... 


Captain Bone fears lest the Lake View 
Park mariner be such an egregious lub- 
ber as to “call funnels, ‘stacks,’ and ships 
—boats.’” Well, what if he does? Captain 
Frank C. Bowen, certainly a blue-water 
sailor, on page 151 of his Ships (Ward, 
Lock & Co., Ltd.), used “funnels” and 
“stacks” as synonyms, each quite capable 
of standing for the other. 


“|. . only three funnels... .” 
“...a dummy third stack... .” 
“. . . two-funneled Union Castle 
a 
“|. . emigrants ... refused to sail 
in a single-stacked steamer. . . .” 
A cursory ten-minute thumbing of Cap- 
tain Diggle’s “The Romance of a Modern 
Liner” reveals only “funnel.” 
Lewis W. Crovucu. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Farewell and Hail 
(Continued from first page) 


calendar, it was in 1924 that she first 
came into my life, and it was in 1925 
that the first volume of “The Soul En- 
chanted” was published in America. Since 
then she has known other translators. 
“Summer,” done into English by Eleanor 
Stimson and Van Wyck Brooks, appeared 
late in 1925; “Mother and Son,” by Van 
Wyck Brooks alone, carried the story for- 
ward in 1927. And now, after a lapse of 
six years, Amalia De Alberti gives us an 
admirable English version of the penulti- 
mate volume of the long, slowly growing 
novel. 

Yes, Annette was a young girl once, and 
now she is crowding fifty; but she seems 
singularly unchanged, and in no way 
broken by the shocks of circumstance. 
Still, in the years immediately following 
the war, with a world crumbling about 
her and a new world being born, she is 
the same candid, courageous Annette who 
would lose all rather than compromise, 
who would run straight against a wall 
rather than deviate a hair’s-breadth from 
what she held to be truth or justice. The 
passionate blood of the Riviéres still 
sweeps hotly through her veins, although 
she has paid time and again the price 
that the passionate must always pay. And 
her idealism, after every kind of disillu- 
sionment, is still capable of infinite re- 
newal. She has suffered much and learned 
much, but she has remained true to her 
nature. Having lived fully, she can say 
with conviction: “Nothing that we have 
lived through is lost, if it has nourished 
our life. It is part of our blood; and we 
evacuate only what is useless and im- 
pure: ...” 

Annette’s fidelity to herself recalls cer- 
tain words of M. Rolland’s original fore- 
word to “The Soul Enchanted,” which 
may well be quoted here: 


When I write a novel, I choose a hu- 
man being with whom I feel certain 
affinities—or, rather, it is he who 
chooses me. Once this person has been 
selected, I leave him perfectly free, I 
beware of mingling my personality with 
his. It is a weighty burden, a personality 
that one has borne for more than half a 
century. . . . So, when I have once 
adopted Jean-Christophe, or Colas, or 
Annette Riviére, Iam no more than the 
secretary of their thoughts. I listen to 
them, I see them act, I see through 
their eyes. In the measure that they 
come to know their own hearts and 
men, I learn with them; when they 
make mistakes, I stumble; when they 
recover themselves, I pick myself up, 
and we set off again upon the road. I 
do not say that this road is the best. 
But this road is ours. Whether or not 
Christophe, Colas and Annette are 
right, Christophe, Colas and Annette 
are. Life is not the least of justification. 


How far this declaration agrees with 
the doctrine that fiction should convey a 
social message, I shall leave for others to 
estimate. For my own part I can see no 
agreement whatsoever; and, having just 
finished reading the first four volumes of 
‘The Soul Enchanted” from beginning to 
end, I can fix upon no special message 
that the story of Annette Riviére is in- 
tended to convey. There are many mes- 
sages along the way, as there are in every 
novel: M. Rolland has harsh words for 
middle-class hypocrisy, for the capitalistic 
exploitation of the working class, for the 
corruption of politics, and for the horrors 
of war. And he sees, as Annette sees, a 
beacon of hope shining brightly across the 
Russian border. But all these things are 
extraneous to the essential story of An- 
nette and her son Marc. However, I may 
be deceived. Perhaps M. Rolland is the 
most subtle of all propagandists; a propa- 
gandist who lets no portion of his mes- 
Sage peep through the garment of art. 

Readers of the first three volumes of 
“The Soul Enchanted” are familiar with 
the interlaced lives of Annette, Marc, and 
Sylvie down to Armistice Day, in Paris, 
1918; and they will thank no reviewer 
for a synopsis of what they are to find 
in “The Death of a World.” So far as plot 
is concerned, it is enough to say that this 
fourth volume picks up the tale where 
the third left off, showing the Beast (M. 
Rolland’s name for mob hysteria) to be 
almost as bestial in its first taste of peace 
as during its long orgy of war; that it 
plunges Annette into new adventures, 
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traces the development of Marc as one 
of the disillusioned generation that was 
just too young to fight, follows Sylvie to 
the heights or depths for which her na- 
ture and talents destined her, and ends 
with the death rattle of a world mingling 
with the birth cry of another coming into 
being. And so far as criticism is con- 
cerned, it must be said that “The Soul 
Enchanted” has grown in substance and 
power with the years. Neither “Annette 
and Sylvie” nor “Summer” gave promise 
of what this long novel would become 
with the completion of “Mother and Son” 
and “The Death of a World.” Hope and 
confidence join in expectation that the 
final volume will crown the work. M. 
Rolland’s style remains a trap to the 
translator, for, to the Anglo-Saxon ear 
at least, his eloquence slips frequently 
into magniloquence and verges often on 
hysteria. But the man’s strength, when 
it is fully displayed, is such that there 
can be no quarrel with any style he may 
choose to employ. 





Manila Extract 
MR. DARLINGTON’S DANGEROUS 
AGE. By Isa Glenn. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 1933. $2.50. 


RT, whatever else it may be, is the 
creation of expectancies and their 
more or less obvious satisfaction. 

In the best art an element of surprise al- 
ways precedes the final satisfaction, but a 
sense of inevitability follows instantly and 
imperiously. Thus and thus only, says the 
reader or observer, could the artist resolve 
his problem; in this way, and in this way 
precisely, could he perfect his pattern. 
Miss Glenn, in this novel, has proved her- 
self mistress of the come-on game; there 
is no question regarding her creation of 
expectancies. But, in the opinion of one 
reviewer at least, she has failed utterly to 
provide satisfaction, and there is not a hint 
of inevitability in her resolution. 

What she has done in this tale is to over- 
work, sorely, the Conradian trick of sus- 
pense. McFee pulled that trick out just 
about as fine as it can be pulled in “The 
Harbourmaster.” Miss Glenn pulls harder 
and longer with fatal results. Page after 
page, until the book seems nearly ended, 
carries on its face a plain promise to pay; 
but at the last the author slips out the back 
door and leaves her creditors with only a 
tiny fraction on the dollar. Miss Glenn, to 
be sure, finally opens her sealed chamber 
within the old Walled City of Manila, after 
strewing her pages with dire and horrid 
hints of what we are to find; but the reve- 
lation proves a washout for two reasons. 
First: we have no real knowledge of, or 
interest in, the character whom the reve- 
lation principally concerns. Second: it is 
impossible for the average reader west of 
Suez to match the race prejudice against 
Eurasians (even though they have the 
beauty of goddesses) that warms the 
breasts of “white” Manila. 

Miss Glenn, and we in her company, get 
off to a good start. It is in Shanghai that we 
encounter forty-five year old Mr. Darling- 
ton, bound for Hong-Kong and points 
southeast. He promises to be an interesting 
character; and there is promise, too, in the 
ladies aboard his ship, particularly Mar- 
gery Wangel. But when the climax is 
reached psychology flies out the window 
as the author forcefully takes charge of 
the disposition of her puppets. 





Bringing Light to China 





OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA. By 
Alice Tisdale Hobart. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1933 $2.50. 


Reviewed by Lavy Dorotuea Hoste 


T= is the most humanly vivid 
book on China since Pearl Buck 
gave us her “Good Earth.” An 
American young man and his wife, their 
faces vignetted white against a crowded 
Peking street—such is Mr. Baldridge’s 
stimulating conception on the dust-jacket 
of this brave and sensitive story. It is 
outspoken, unusual, a slice of human life 
in all its complexity. Nor does this connote 
unrelieved grim struggle to Mrs. Hobart’s 
mind. On the other hand, just as her art 
would scorn the saccharine insincerities 
of our sentimentalists, who cloy us with 
their fulsome flatteries of a China existent 
only in their own fancy, she leaves to the 
romanticists the chinoiseries of pearl- 
faced maidens beckoning through the 
moon-gates of lacquered palaces. She 
knows well that life for the Chinese, as 
with us, is an absorbing affair of failure 
and success, mixed endeavor, astounding 
chicanery, and equally astounding devo- 
tion to ideals—though theirs seem at times 
as queer to us as ours to them. 

Stephen Chase, clever, eager, energetic 
—in short, American—with his scrupulous 
loyalty to his inhuman employer, a great 
American Oil Company, will always re- 
main something of a perplexity to Mr. Ho, 
the honorable, steadfast Chinese merchant 
to whom loyalty to family and friends 
comes first and last. Mrs. Hobart’s story 
is the interplay, against the background 
of modern China in all her violence, of 
these two men, and the gradual growth 
of their respect each for the other. But, 
first, Stephen has to be shaped, and we see 
the growth of a mind that has to live by 
the contacts received from his Chinese 
confréres, good and bad: his shifting and 
sifting of the worthless from the worthy 
trader. Mrs. Hobart shows him learning 
discrimination, weighing the secrets of the 
Chinese heart, and not confounding the 
truthful man with the liar. 

The scene opens with Stephen in a 
Manchurian inn. One’s nostrils almost 
sting with the cold and the dust thereof, 
and the tears are apt te rise for his youth- 
ful anguish of loneliness, his desire for his 
Lucy in America. From her sheltered out- 
look she fails to understand, refuses to 
marry him when he meets her ship in 
Japan, as has happened to other stricken 
fiancés out East. He marries in haste an- 
other girl, but fortune has substituted the 
right wife; and Hester and he settle down 
to live together in the pure fire of such 
a love as is achieved only in the lasting 
passion of wedded lovers who make an 
oasis for beauty in the midst of all tur- 
moil. She loses her baby for lack of good 
doctoring, and endures the utter solitude 
of the white woman “up country” in the 
East. America, it seems, can still breed 
women of the old pioneer type, even 
though of more delicate nerve-tissue. 

A few years ago, trade became a sort 





of fetish to the novelists. Any tale of 
derring-do was glorious which splashed 
money round the map. Of late, there has 
been an almost absurd reaction in the 
other direction; some people think and 
speak as if trade were a crime, and as if 
in the Orient it necessarily spelt exploita- 
tion. How they reconcile themselves to 
drinking tea or wearing silk, one cannot 
imagine. My husband, as British Com- 
mercial Attaché in Peking, coined a phrase 
that has often been quoted, that “trade is 
the life-blood of the nations.” Mrs. Hob- 
art’s hero spends his life’s powers usefully 
selling to the Chinese one of those com- 
modities which a presumably wise Provi- 
dence has placed on the soil of America, 
not China—kerosene oil, which China 
much needs. The actual physical illumi- 
nation of lamp and oil, candles and 
matches, in default of gas or electricity, 
has moreover its concomitant counterpart 
in the sort of inner light for which Goethe 
prayed. Stephen stands between two fires. 
He must first win his Chinese customers, 
and nobody can sell goods long to unwill- 
ing buyers: then turn to deal, but, alas, 
with much less chance of success, with 
treachery in the rear. Chinese “squeeze” 
means taking toll of the foreigner: but 
the wealthy American Company squeezes 
its own sons who trust it. Agent after 
agent is thrown aside like a sucked orange 
just before he qualifies for a pension, and 
his immediate superiors dare not protest, 
lest they suffer the like fate. Instead of 
loyal support and comradeship, there is 
primitive tooth-and-nail struggle for posi- 
tion. Mrs. Hobart’s indictment is all the 
more damning since her sense of justice 
keeps alive in our consciousness the fact 
that Stephen’s firm was selling a good 
and needful thing in its oil. The pity was 
the manner of selling! One feels that in 
some ways the Chinese have a truer sense 
of the real values of life than those shoul- 
der-slapping, smiling directors without 
conscience from New York. The unso- 
phisticated reader will also open his eyes 
at the millions of dollars which can be 
extracted from Chinese provinces well 
known to be populated by the underfed 
and the over-banditted. 

But the story is not all trade and intense 
living. White people in the Orient have 
also ease and pleasure of heart. Servants 
are of vital interest, entering the inner 
circle of experience. Kin despised Hester’s 
childlessness, took advantage of her, yet 
served Stephen well, as man to man! In 
short, the book is a saga of modern Amer- 
ican life worth telling. Courage in Amer- 
ica’s young men and women is not dead; 
and they will need it if they seek their 
bread and butter in China.” 

Stephen Chase, an American, and Mr. 
Ho, a Chinese—two very gallant gentle- 
men! I, a British woman, salute them— 
heroes both. 

ss Ss 

Lady Dorothea Hosie, who for long re- 
sided in China, is the author of several 
books on the country, notably “Portrait 
of a Chinese Lady.” 
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Some Uncollected 


Coleridge Letters 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Earl 
Leslie Griggs. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1933. 2 vols. $10. 


Reviewed by Georce McLEAN HARPER 


O art or science is more indi- 
vidual than poetry. It springs 
from the inmost depths of per- 


sonal experience. The poet has truer per- 
ceptions, feels more keenly, and expresses 
himself more peculiarly than other men. 
One might therefore expect poets to be 
solitary persons, with a particular aver- 
sion for one another. The love and mutual 
dependence between Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, and William and Dorothy Words- 
worth would be a conspicuous proof of 
the falseness of this expectation. It is im- 
possible to disentangle the thoughts that 
originated in Coleridge’s fertile brain from 
those that underlie many of Wordsworth’s 
poems; equally impossible to determine 
how often Coleridge’s opinions were based 
on the firmer convictions of Wordsworth, 
or how many of the most penetrating ob- 
servations and happy phrases of both 
poets were caught by them from the lips 
of Dorothy in their walks and talks with 
her. Almost equally interdependent are 
the critical views of Wordsworth, Lamb, 
and Coleridge and their ultimate expres- 
sion in Wordsworth’s great Preface to 
“Lyrical Ballads” or in Coleridge’s Lec- 
tures on Shakespeare or in Lamb’s appre- 
ciations of seventeenth century plays and 
lyrics. 

Mr. Griggs’s contribution on Coleridge 
is an important achievement in the field of 
literary biography. It is a result of re- 
markable energy and industry. He could 
not have succeeded in so vast an under- 
taking had he not won the friendship of 
the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, the poet’s 
great-grandson. Furthermore, he benefit- 
ed from the wonderful generosity with 
which English men and women usually 
treat serious and well equipped American 
scholars, for thedetters were widely scat- 
tered, in the possession of many persons, 
who of course knew their value. 

“Uncollected” would have been a more 
accurate word in the title than “Unpub- 
lished,” because a considerable propor- 
tion of the letters were already in print, 
though not in E. H. Coleridge’s two large 
volumes. It is a great service to have 
brought these together in one collection 
and a still greater service to have added 
so much as Mr. Griggs has done from 
manuscript sources. It is true that E. H. 
Coleridge’s volumes, published in 1895, 
contain a greater number of important let- 
ters and that he rejected with good rea- 
son many which Mr. Griggs has included. 
Yet since interest in Coleridge is more 
widespread now, this aftermath is a wel- 
come supplement to the main harvest. As 
one might expect from Coleridge, there 
are many passages of an impersonal char- 
acter, on philosophical problems, on mat- 
ters of technique, on questions of literary 
taste, on the principles of criticism. These 
are of high value. Others throw light on 
certain biographical points hitherto ob- 
scure. For example, the charge once cru- 
elly brought against Sir Walter Scott, that 
he had, in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
taken unfair advantage of having heard 
“Christabel” read aloud before it was pub- 
lished, is absolutely refuted; and the 
unfortunate misunderstanding between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in 1810 is 
shown to have been the latter’s fault. An 
important clue is given in regard to the 
wanderings of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth in Germany in 1799, tending 
to confirm a conjecture I have elsewhere 
made, that they went as far southwest as 
to the Rhine and perhaps even farther. 


Only with half-truth did Coleridge 


write: 


To be beloved is all I need, 

And whom I love, I love indeed. 
Rather, there was something besides love 
that he needed. He had love in abundance. 
No one possessed a greater gift for mak- 
ing friends, and his friends were mar- 
vellously faithful to him. He tried their 
patience almost beyond endurance; yet 





they stood by him unfailingly. The Wedg- 
wood brothers, Tom Poole, Lamb, Southey, 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, Mrs. 
Wordsworth, Sara Hutchinson, the Gil- 
mans,—it is a long and only a partial list 
of men and women whose homes and 
purses and hearts were open to him. They 
recognized his genius, enjoyed his humor, 
profited by his ideal wisdom, pitied his 
frailty, and did all they could to alleviate 
his sufferings. Again and again in Doro- 
thy’s journal and letters, for example, oc- 
cur notes of sympathy and distress like 
the following: 


Every sight and every sound re- 
minded me of him—dear, dear fellow, 
of his many talks to us, by day and by 
night, of all dear things. I was melan- 
choly and could not talk, but at last I 
eased my heart by weeping. 

But friends were decidedly not all he 
needed. He needed health, which was de- 
nied him from childhood—“My body 
which does me grievous wrong,” he cried, 
not without cause; and he needed firm- 
ness of character, which is not always 
within reach of an invalid. 


In spite of all his troubles, however, he 
shows himself at times, in these letters, 
not only cheerful but full of fun. What 
were more specifically the troubles? A 
chronic condition of neuralgia, aggra- 
vated by the misuse of opiates; an unfor- 
tunate marriage, quixotically made, with 
a woman who in many respects was ex- 
cellent, but evidently lacked imagination 
and breadth of understanding; and, as a 
result of these causes, a fatal inability to 
command his own vast mental resources. 


The letters teem with interesting re- 
marks; for example, he says of Charles 
Lamb: “His taste acts so as to appear like 
the unmechanic simplicity of an instinct.” 
To William Godwin he writes: “Let me 
tell you, Godwin, four men such as you, 
I, Davy [Humphrey Davy, the physicist], 
and Wordsworth, do not meet together in 
one house every day in the year. I mean 
four men so distinct with so many sym- 
pathies.” Of the study of Greek he re- 
marks: “It seems wrong that a language 
containing books so much more numerous 
and valuable than Latin, and in itself so 
much more easy and perspicuous, should 
be confined, as to the ready and fluent 
reading of it, to a few scholars.” In a gay 
letter to Wordsworth he says: “You and 
I, dear William, pass for an ugly pair with 
the lower orders, which, I protest, dear 
Dorothy will not admit.” The following is 
from a very important letter to Robert 
Southey: 


In an evil hour for me did I first pay 
attention to Mrs. Coleridge, in an evil 
hour for me did I marry her, but it shall 
be my care and my passion that it shall 
not be an evil day for her, and that 
whatever I may be or may be repre- 
sented as a husband, I may yet be unex- 
ceptionable as her protector and friend. 


To Thomas De Quincey he writes, with 
characteristic warmth: “That there is 
such a man in the world as Wordsworth, 
and that such a man enjoys such a family, 
makes both death and my inefficient life 
a less grievous thought to me.” There are 
scores of equally interesting passages and 
many that are very amusing. One of the 
most serious, which should please all of 
us who regret the unnecessary and mis- 
erable war of 1812, is in a letter to Wash- 
ington Allston, the American painter, in 
October, 1815: 


I shall utter a voice of lamentation on 
the moral war between the child and 
the parent country, a war laden with 
curses for unknown generations in both 
countries. 

As material for literary biography, no 
more important work than this collection 
has been published for several years. That 
Mr. Griggs is an American is creditable to 
our country. The beautiful printing and 
binding of the volumes are worthy of the 
letters themselves and of their editor’s 
judgment, industry, and skill. 

se 

George McLean Harper, who last year 
retired from the Woodrow Wilson profes- 
sorship of literature at Princeton Univer- 
sity, is one of the outstanding authorities 
in this country on the Lake poets. 





The Hamburg Senate has ordered the 
memorial to Heine to be removed from 
the City Park. Heine was of Jewish de- 
scent. He became a Christian in 1825. 





Jungle to You! 





PINDORAMA (Jungle ot You!) By Des- 
mond Holdridge. New York: Minton, 
Balch & Co. 1933. $3. 


Reviewed by ArTHUR RUHL 


INDORAMA, it seems, meaning 

“land of palms,” is an old Indian 

word for the great valley of the 
Amazon. It was there, in the British 
Guiana hinterland, on the borders of 
Brazil and Venezuela, up the Rios Negro, 
Branco, Catrimany, and various other 
Amazonian headwaters, that Mr. Hol- 
dridge did his exploring. Not that it makes 
much difference to the average stay-at- 
home readers of narratives of this kind, 
who want to enjoy quite comfortably their 
jungles, fevers, poisoned-arrows, and 
what not, and don’t much care whether 
the mysterious Uaikas—“only two whoops 
and a holler from the amoeba”—are South 
Americans or Filipinos. 

Mr. Holdridge is attached to the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum and the solid facts he gathered were 
doubtless satisfactory to its Curator, Dr. 





ical joke of the wild Indians whose life he 
shared for a time turned on cruelty just 
as the typical Broadway joke turns on 
smut. Cruelty became funny, even to 
Holdridge himself. On the other hand, the 
wild Indian, although not in the least a 
“noble red man,” isn’t, therefore a beast 
—“he’s simply a man, like the rest of us, 
who muddles through a_ bewildering 
world, blundering, banging his head on 
stone walls, hurting himself and his fel- 
lows, being a little happy sometimes, and 
finally dying without having learned a 
hell of a lot.” 

There were times when he was in dire 
peril and scared blue and with reason, 
and others when he got along so pleasant- 
ly with the natives that they “threw” 
parties for him night after night. Hol- 
dridge swallowed gallons of local fire- 
water—he had to, to prove his personal 
prowess — got drunk with the rest, 
“popped” his lunch with the rest, and 
next morning, a little seedy with the rest, 
hit the river trail again. There were 
many dances, but despite the “throbbing 














UAIKA IN A CORRESPONDENCE-COURSE CANOE. 
A photograph from “Pindorama.” 





Herbert Spinden, himself a veteran trop- 
ical traveller, or ne would have been kept 
“dusting off the bones of long dead Indi- 
ans” instead of being permitted to range 
through the Amazonian wilderness get- 
ting acquainted with live ones. But the 
important thing to the stay-at-home 
reader aforesaid is that Mr. Holdridge is 
an altogether unconventional type of trop- 
ical explorer—young and husky, evident- 
ly, gifted with humor and a lot of hard, 
common sense, and with a really extra- 
ordinary knack of writing a book of this 
sort (in the calm and comfort, doubtless, 
of a New York fiat or office) in the literal 
mood and words of the day’s adventures. 

This is much more of a trick than you 
might think. Between the thing itself, as 
it actually came, and the written record 
as it almost invariably emerges, there 
interposes a sea-change which alters its 
character altogether. If the explorer is of 
the routine “expedition” type, the result- 
ing report is pompous and dull, to all but 
a few ethnologists. If he is a professional 
writer looking for copy, the thing as it 
actually came will be touched up, pretti- 
fied or darkened, somehow or other trans- 
formed, and this with the best of inten- 
tions and sincerity. With the worst, as in 
the case of one or two tropical yarn-spin- 
ners needing no further advertisement, it 
will be used merely as the basis for high- 


: ly-spiced fiction, bearing just about as 


much resemblance to the real thing as 
the average Broadway mystery-play bears 
to everyday life. 

Mr. Holdridge is miles away from both. 
One or two of his very rare philosophical 
generalizations will suggest his general 
approach. He notes, in one place, the 
degree to which the savage’s life, with its 
constant physical danger and uncertainty, 
inevitably accentuates cruelty. The typ- 





drums” which doubtless accompanied 
them but which Mr. Holdridge mercifully 
omits, these didn’t differ, essentially, from 
Saturday-night bath-tub gin parties 
“thrown” in many a humdrum Manhattan 
flat. Pretty brown girls would be modest 
with a modesty painfully rare in so-called 
civilized communities, yet when suffi- 
ciently pie-eyed with rum or some such 
local drug as yekuana, would join enthu- 
siastically in “scenes closely resembling 
Hollywood conceptions of a hot night 
among Parisian drug addicts.” 

Mr. Holdridge’s story is honest, shrewd, 
packed with common sense. It debunks 
without making debunking a pose, is 
humorous without effort, and, as already 
remarked, its author has a really unusual 
gift for setting down with complete free- 
dom from retrospective touching-up, the 
thing as it seemed at the time. 


Self-Appointed Love-Child 
(Continued from first page) 

In this republic. The effects remain 

Still with us. Take Ring Lardner or Mark 
Twain, 

George Ade or Mr. Dooley. They all speak 

The same tongue with a different tech- 
nique. 

And different also in their power and pace, 

They yet say something of and by the 
race, 

Here feeble, transitory, insecure, 

And there eternal, destined to endure. 

I will not push too far that parallel. 

You’re young, and it’s perhaps too soon to 
tell. 

But anyhow I view with shameless glee 

This volume, and your other jeux d’esprit, 

Nor do I feel the sentiment is wrong. 

At any rate I thank you for your song. 

O self-appointed love-child, crash along! 
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The Folder 


MAGIC SQUARES 

IR:—Being especially interested in 

Magic Squares, I thoroughly enjoyed 

the novel manner in which the Old 
Mandarin (Bowling Green, Sept. 30) 
showed how by a simple reversal of the 
great diagonals of a 4x 4 seriatim table, a 
perfect Magic Square is produced, which 
totals 34 in many ways. It is faulty in the 
middle groups of 2 x 2; but it has one 
count that even the super-perfect have 
not: the “diamond” count of 16-7-10-1 
and 13-11-6-4. The Old Mandarin neg- 
lected to show you that the corners of 
every 3 x 3 group also total 34. 

I used the term “super-perfect.” It ap- 
plies to the Old Mandarin’s second Magic 
Square, which has perfect inner 2 x 2 
groups of 2 x 2; but it has one count that 
“diamond” count. Let me show you a 
diagram of this second Magic Square, de- 
veloped from the following letter values: 


A 8 € DBD 

0 4 8 12 

a bed 

1 2 3 4 
Aa De Cb Bd 
Cd Bb Ac Da 
Be Ca Dd Ab 
Db Ad Ba Cc 


“Mm 6&4 3S 2 


It is said that there are 880 different 
ways of arranging the 16 numbers into 
Magic Squares; but as the values of the 
capital letters may be arranged in 24 dif- 
ferent ways, and the same may be said 
of the small or lower-case letters, it 
would seem that 576 of these arrange- 
ments might be had from this diagram 
alone. All will be “perfect,” but not all 
will be “super-perfect.” 

CHARLES Q. DE FRANCE. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 


et 


An IrtsHMAN SenpDs Us His First IMpres- 
SIONS OF CHICAGO: 


Chicago is an infinitely more interest- 
ing place than I had ever suspected. They 
tell no lie when they say it is big. The 
great American superlative is so rampant 
here that it is almost impossible to ad- 
just the perspective. Viewed from the air, 
at the raw hour of 5 A.M., the city looked 
forbidding, with its pale lights vainly 
striving to pierce the winding-sheet of 
the departed night. I was secretly wishing 
that I might continue on under the warm 
wing of the United Air Line’s hostess. 
But the searchlights from below found us; 
there was a moment of breathless expec- 
tancy as our pilot silenced the roaring 
motors and the big ship, purring like a 
contented kitten, circled majestically; 
then we were gliding gently down be- 
tween two silver shafts. 

You might not believe it, but Chicago 
has already forgotten all about the de- 
pression. A hotel manager in New York 
today will almost pay one to stay under 
his roof, but here the hotels all have more 
business than they can handle. I began to 
think that a little depression was not such 
a bad thing after all, when three hotels in 
succession refused to take me in, for love 
or money. 

Efficiency is the thing most talked of 
here and least in evidence. For instance, 
Monday morning’s paper goes on sale 
early on Sunday afternoon, so that any- 
body wanting to get Sunday’s news has 
to wait for Monday’s evening papers. 
That’s where efficiency trips itself up. The 
whole atmosphere is perhaps typified by 
the manner in which the big town bends 
beneath the tyranny of a little river. A 
little tug-boat snorts imperiously on the 
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little river and, with consummate effi- 
ciency, the little bridges, forming links in 
the most important thoroughfares, are 
raised to permit the passage of the tug 
while the town stamps its feet and bites 
its nails. A community less efficiency- 
minded would build high bridges with 
long inclines. 

I notice, by the way, that the Stars and 
Stripes floats night and day over the 
building that houses the greatest news- 
paper on Michigan Avenue, which shows 
that Chicago has a far deeper sense of 
humor than New York. Do you remem- 
ber how a mob besieged Tammany Hall 
on last Independence Day because the 
janitor forgot to haul down the flag at 
sundown? 

Perhaps because of, rather than despite, 
its lack of sophistication, Chicago is a 
great place to enjoy life, and it’s worth 
coming here to ride along the North 
Shore Drive on the open deck of a bus. 

MICHAEL. 
st SS 


ALDWINKLE 

Sir:—The enclosed photographs were 
taken on a warm, sunny day last July at 
Aldwinkle, Northants. The Sabboth it 
was when people were in decent blacks 
and sported their white cotton gloves. 
Vesper bells militantly clanged from 
every belfry, and the bell ringers must 
have perspired freely in the midst of the 
unusually hot weather. Overtones from 
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nearby villages drifted over the fields, 
softened by the miles and sound-absorb- 
ing haystacks, as we drifted along the 
lanes at “wild-flowering speed.” 

This was a special day in my life, full 
of an awareness of the Lady of Fother- 
ingay, John Dryden and Thomas Fuller— 
that genial and witty gentleman, beloved 
by you, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and me 
—among others. One half of one per cent. 
of my debt to you for introducing me 
years ago to Thomas Fuller may now be 
crossed off, by sharing a section of this 
Belfry afternoon around Aldwinkle and 
Oundle. 

You will remember that Fuller (born 
1608) lived here as a boy until he was 
sent up to Cambridge at the age of 13. If 
you need a reminder, John Dryden was 
born in this Rectory, the home of his 
mother’s father who was Rector of All 
Saints in 1631 and went up to Cambridge 
when he was 19 after a taste of the Oun- 
dle Grammar School and Westminster. 

I also ate cherries from Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s cherry orchard, bordering on the 








“Wind in the Willows” stream (covered 
with Water Crowfoot blossoms), chased 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, espe- 
cially Dorothy, on their trip from the 
Lakes to Scotland and followed Johnson 
and Boswell part way on their tour to the 
Hebrides reading all three Journals at a 
leisurely pace. 

Mooned around Steventon, where the 
enormous key to Jane Austen’s father’s 
church hangs on the Yew tree, was 
shocked at the squalor of the Austen 
house at Chawton, had lunch with Hugh 
Walpole at Brackenburn on Derwent- 
water, and also lunched with the Nicol- 
sons at Sissinghurst Castle in Kent. 

We took our car over and for three 
months motored very slowly through 
English lanes by Bartholomew’s Contour 
Maps. There is nothing like them to in- 
sure leisurely country pace, is there? 

Marion E. Dopp. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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“IN THE PasHa’s GARDEN” 


I wish there were space to use in full 
a letter from Professor Alan Strout, of 
Texas, in which he shows in the 53rd 
chapter of Stendhal’s De L’Amour the or- 
igin of one of H. G. Dwight’s fine stories 
—and points out how Mr. Dwight im- 
proved and enriched his source. “I wish,” 
writes Professor Strout, “you could work 
this into the Bowling Green as an exam- 
ple of plot superiority over an original. 
Most of us pedants are so thoroughly con- 
vinced that the past is superior to the 
present, it’s refreshing to me to find a 
contemporary going the past one better.” 

Professor Strout writes: — 


Sir:—Mr. H. G. Dwight’s In the Pasha’s 
Garden, the last tale of Stamboul Nights 
(1916), has always seemed to me one of 
the finest of American short stories. In 
plot it is a variant of such narratives as 
Mrs. Wharton’s The Duchess at Prayer 
(1900), Poe’s The Cask of Amontillado 
(1846), and Balzac’s La Grande Bretéche 
(1832), but though quieter in tone—its 
mood is that of Browning’s Andrea del 
Sarto, where a common grayness silvers 
everything—it is no less powerful than 
any one of these. 

In his introductory Scribe to a Possible 
Reader Mr. Dwight writes in Stamboul 
Nights: 


No good fairy, alas, dropped the gift 
of invention into my cradle, and not one 
of these stories could really be called 
mine. Several of them I put on paper 
almost exactly as they were told me. 
More of them were pieced together out 
of odd bits of experience and gossip. 

e seed of one was contained in a 
paragraph of the Matin which I read 
one morning in Paris. And another may 
be found, in miniature, in Stendhal’s 
“De L’Amour.” . . . 


Stendhal’s sentimentally pleasing little 
narrative grows, under Mr. Dwight’s 
hands, into a masterpiece. From the nul- 
lity Oualid he creates a brilliant charac- 
terization in his Pasha, showing, inciden- 
tally, how much more character than plot 
has to do with the effectiveness of a story. 
In its Eastern setting we might expect the 
fiendish revenge that we find in La 
Grande Bretéche or The Duchess at 
Prayer. But the Pasha is unvindictive, his 
revenge is unpremeditated: in burying 
the chest he acts neither as an avenger 
nor even as a judge, but as a lover. In the 
Arab original, as in Balzac’s and Mrs. 
Wharton’s stories, we sympathize with 
the young lovers. In In the Pasha’s Gar- 
den, a much greater triumph on the au- 
thor’s part, we sympathize with the in- 
jured husband. 

I cannot forbear quoting one further 
passage from the introduction to Stam- 
boul Nights: 

The teller of the stories has inherited 
enough Puritanism to believe in the 
uses of adversity, while reserving judg- 
ment on the sweetness thereof, and he 
raises no outcry against the discourage- 
ments through which his somewhat ex- 
otic fictions have slowly made their way 
into print. 

Let Mr. Dwight be comforted. As Time 
gradually sifts three-fourths of our con- 
temporary rubbish, In the Pasha’s Gar- 
den will increasingly stand out as a de- 
light for the discerning. 

Avan Lance Strout. 

Lubbock, Texas. 











THOMAS FULLER'S BIRTHPLACE 
Rectory of St. Peter’s, Aldwinkle. 





SorEL, QUEBEC 


Sir:—Folks motoring up the St. Law- 
rence from Quebec to Montreal always 
go by the North Shore, so miss delightful 
Sorel, where the Richelieu flows up from 
New York. Facing a sleepy old “Place” 
with towering maples is a beautiful An- 
glican church of a hundred years ago, full 
of marble mementoes which tell the few 
worshippers left of the days when the 
barracks were full of redcoats and Sorel 
had a bustling English group. And right 
behind the church and its old rectory is 
the greenest and softest of lawns, where 
the bowls click every evening and French 
and English accents (so English) mix in 
congenial raillery at twilight. Only half 
a block away is the faded old traffic sign 
of perhaps 1910: Défense de passer a plus 
de 6 milles 4 Vheure. 

W. J. Hamitton. 

Gary, Indiana. 
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There has been much speculation about 
a saying attributed to President Roose- 
velt during the first anxious weeks of the 
present administration. As most frequent- 
ly reported (“I'll either be the greatest 
President or the last”) the remark did 
not sound to us in character. Now a cor- 
respondent of this Green, who has it from 
one said to be present on the actual occa- 
sion, reports that what was said was more 
like this. Some fatuous person remarked 
“You will go down in history as great as 
the first President.” To which Mr. Roose- 
velt skilfully said, “I hope so—and that I 
won't be the last.” 

I do not guarantee this, but it seems a 
more likely version. 

CHRISTOPHER MorLeEy. 





Newfoundland Songs 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. Collected by Elizabeth 
Greenleaf Marshall and Grace Yarrow 
Mansfield. Harvard University Press. 
1933. $5. 


N Newfoundland ballad singing is still 

a means of entertaining a company. 

Mrs. Greenleaf began her quest of 
songs when she was teaching school there, 
under Wilfrid Grenfell, in his summer 
Mission. Later she returned, accompanied 
by Mrs. Mansfield to record the tunes, to 
resume her search. The two constituted 
the Vassar Folk-Lore expedition and had 
the backing of the Vassar College Trus- 
tees. Nearly two hundred texts were 
brought together, among them many im- 
ports from Ireland and an unusual num- 
ber of sea songs. 

Lay readers will prefer the Introduction 
to the display of texts and variants. Here 
Mrs. Greenleaf writes vivaciously and 
sympathetically of her experiences as a 
collector. She presents a record of folk- 
life, folk-speech, and folk-ways that is 
fresher reading for jaded balladists than 
her textual material. 
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ELLEN GLASGOW, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


@ “In this life, so slender in outline yet 
so rich and witty in substance, Mrs. 
Woolf has written a masterpiece.” 


FANNY BUTCHER, Chicago Tribune 


@ “To those who fell for dogs a special 
tie (and to my mind the nicest people 
in the world do) the understanding 
with which the author has described 
the relationship between Flush and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning (which 
was one of the real emotions of her 
life), the subtlety with which she 
sets down the intense devotion be- 
tween them, and the richness with 
which Mrs. Woolf has brought to 
words the sensory life of a + a is 
utter delight.” 


EDITH WALTON, N. Y. Sun 


@ “The drama of Wimpole Street from 
a new and engagingly canine point 
of = A gracious and endearing 

ook. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker 


@ “It is Flush’s fortune, lucky dog, to 
receive this posthumous canonization 
from the hand of one of the finest 
living English stylists.” 


OCTOBER BOOK.-OF. 
THE-MONTH SELECTION 


$2.00 at bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 












snaring rabbits, in 
the fields: pursuing 
the amatory passions 
of country boys and 
f maidens, in the cottage 
serving cheese cakes and 
tea, in the village retailing 
the latest scandals ... in 
homely pursuits Mr. Home 
W writes with fine 

with an excellent sense of the 
pungent, lively, dramatically 
sustained story. "—N. Y. Post. 
“It is made of the stuff of fa- 
miliar human _ experience. — 
Saturday Review. 


RETURN 


by MICHAEL HOME 


$2.50 
AND PUBLISHED BY MORROW 
PR earoninen ee 


2nd printing, 491 pages 



















“The best of the 
Van Dine out- 


put.” _wy, 
Herald Tribune. 


The Dragon 
Murder Case 


the new Philo Vance Novel 
by 
S.S.Van Dine 


$2.00 







Seribners 








@ "This is the best brain-teaser I've 
read this year. But it is more than 
a good piece of literary blood- 
letting. |! believe it could hold u 
its head on any shelf of novels, too." 
Toledo News Bee. 


THE DARK GARDEN 


by Mignon G. Eberhart 
4th Printing—$2—The Crime Club, Inc. 
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Meaning of Meanings 
MENCIUS ON THE MIND. By I. A. 


Richards. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1933. $3. 


Reviewed by R. D. JAMESON 


N this volime Dr. I. A. Richards makes 
[fener application of his views on 
meaning. As in “Practical Criti- 
cism” he demonstrated that Cambridge 
undergraduates were unable to grasp the 
plain sense of poetry, here he leaves no 
doubt that the grasping of the plain sense 
of anything is a task which may tax the 
best minds of all times. In the illustration 
of this fact, Mencius is a happy incident; 
for Mencius is so far removed in time and 
manner from the machinery which Occi- 
dental philosophers use to test their 
meanings that an attempt to translate 
Mencius into Occidental terms is a chal- 
lenge to Dr. Richards’s views on multiple 
definition for the resolution of systematic 
ambiguities. If difficulties are present in 
the meditations of an Aquinas or the con- 
versation of a Descartes, fine flowers of 
Western thinking, growing within our 
own field of discourse and amenable to 
our elaborate apparatus of “universals, 
particulars, substances, attributes, ab- 
stracts, concretes, . . . concreate univer- 
sals, objects, events, forms, contents, etc.,” 
Mencius, who gets along without any of 
this and without anything definite to 
take its place, presents a formidable prob- 
lem, not only to students of China in par- 
ticular, or of philosophy in general; but 
to all who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of interpretation: 


The problem put briefly [says Dr. 
Richards] is this. Can we, in attempting 
to understand and translate a work .. . 
do more than read our own conceptions 
into it? Can we make it more than a 
mirror of our minds, or are we inevi- 
tably in this undertaking trying to be 
on both sides of the looking glass at 
once? To understand Mencius, for ex- 
ample, must we efface our whole tra- 
dition of thinking and learn another; 
and when we have done this . . . wil] 
we be any nearer being able to translate 
the one set of mental operations into 
the other? Is such translation at best, 
only an ingenious deformation, in the 
style of the clever trick by which the 
children’s entertainer makes with his 
fingers and thumbs a shadow really 
very like a rabbit? 


The complexity of the problem in- 
creases when Dr. Richards reminds us 
that most meanings have at least four 
components. The business of the trans- 
lator or interpreter is more frequently 
with his subject’s intention, with his feel- 
ing (attitude towards his material), with 
his tone (attitude towards his audience) 
than it is with his concept of plain sense. 
By a shuffling of these components any 
philosopher can demonstrate the con- 
fusions of his rival’s thinking; and be- 
cause of this, laymen suspect that phi- 
losophers think not only in but with a 
vacuum. 


What is needed, according to Dr. Rich- 
ards, is a “greater imaginative resource 
in a double venture—in imagining other 
purposes than our own and other struc- 
tures for the thought that serves them 
. .. Multiple Definition . . . is a proposal 
for a systematic survey for the language 
we are forced to use in translation.” Only 
when the possible meanings of the key 
words have been charted, will it be pos- 
sible, according to Dr. Richards, to count 
the number of convictions in a philo- 
sopher’s record, a fact which he illus- 
trates, incidentally, by an analysis of Mr. 
Herbert Read’s airy contention that “all 
that is necessary for clear reasoning and 
a good style is personal sincerity.” 

Because students of Chinese thought 
have lacked these navigational aids, Chi- 
nese philosophy has come to us in dis- 
torted forms. The differences between 
Oriental and Occidental purpose and tone 
have not been understood. “The purpose 
of Mencius was not scientific but social— 
was not ... the ordering of his concep- 
tions with a view to systematic observa- 
tion and prediction, but the enforcement 
of a schema of conduct.” His thought 
“operates within an unquestioned limit 
and seeks a conception of the mind that 
will be a good servant to the accepted 
moral system rather than one which is 
primarily accordant to the facts.” This 
raises the distressing possibility that our 
own conceptions “may be hardly less sub- 
ject to social and theological purpose. Do 
we Think and Feel and Will because we 
have been so long talking as though we 
did?” 

Historically, the mind which Mencius 
viewed and which Dr. Richards has been 


the first to sketch for Western contempla- 
tion, has been as adequate to the universe 
in which it had its being as the minds 
which our own philosophers have ex- 
amined. It has produced a civilization 
which, though different has been no more 
troubled than ours and may be better 
equipped to withstand the forces of de- 
struction to which Western culture has 
often succumbed. 

Although Dr. Richards appears to raise 
more difficulties than he surmounts, his 
suggestions are bold. It may be that 
“Mencius on the Mind” will become 
recognized as marking an epoch in both 
the study of Chinese culture and the 
analysis and interpretation of meanings, 


Cd 
R. D. Jameson is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the National Tsing Hua University, 
Peiping, China. 





Chaucer Modernized 


CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
Englished anew by George Philip Krapp 
with Wood Engravings by Eric Gill. 
New York: Random House. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rosert Kitpurn Roor 


“ VERY pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
A but it’s not Homer.” The liter- 
ary historians who have re- 
échoed this verdict of the great scholar 
Bentley on Pope’s spirited and very read- 
able verse translation of the “Iliad” have 
usually put all their emphasis on the ne- 
gative clause, and have seemed to forget 
that Bentley proclaimed it “a fine poem.” 
And a fine poem it is, however un- 
Homeric its tone and manner. It remains 
to this day the only verse translation of 
the “Iliad” in English which one can read 
for an hour on end with unflagging at- 
tention. Something like this must be the 
verdict of Chaucerian scholars on Profes- 
sor Krapp’s rendering into modern verse 
of Chaucer’s “Troilus and Cressida.” 
Mr. Krapp is himself a distinguished 
scholar in the field of early English. His 
understanding of what Chaucer wrote is 
completely adequate; when he modifies 
the meaning of a line it is of deliberate 
intention, with an eye to making medieval 
turns of thought more readily under- 
standable to a modern reader—and that, 
I take it, is implicit in the very nature of 
a translator’s task. The modifications are 
never of any material consequence; in es- 
sential substance a stanza of the transla- 
tion corresponds faithfully with the same 
stanza of the original. Chaucer’s com- 
pelling story of a tragic love told in terms 
of comic irony is all there, with no abridg- 
ment of the unhurried leisure with which 
it moves on towards inevitable disaster. 
The subtle analysis and psychological 
portrayal of character which makes of 
Cressida and her uncle Pandar vividly 
realized figures is unimpaired. The mod- 
ern reader who will not take the trouble 
to read Chaucer in Chaucer’s own old- 
fashioned English can get from Mr. 
Krapp’s version the substance of what 
Professor Kittredge has called “the first 





novel, in the modern sense, that ever was 
written in the world, and one of the best”; 
but he will not get Chaucer. 

What he will lose is the fine flavor of 
Chaucer’s poetic style and manner—a 
manner which maintains high artistic 
seriousness even when its irony is most 
comic, a style which ranges from the or- 
nate to the familiar, even to the collo- 
quial, without ever losing poetic eleva- 
tion. To the comic and the colloquial of 
Chaucer’s art Mr. Krapp does full justice. 
Having undertaken to modernize Chau- 
cer, he avoids the affectation of archaic 
words; he has no “eftsoonery.” Some of 
his phrases are very modern indeed. But 
the flavor is Byronic rather than Chau- 
cerian. The seven-line stanza of the 
rhyme royal, as Mr. Krapp very compe- 
tently handles it, sounds extraordinarily 
like the ottava rima of “Beppo” or “Don 
Juan.” To say that this version of “Troi- 
lus and Cressida” reads as though it had 
been done by a present-day Byron is to 
pay it no mean compliment. If one mustn’t 
call it Chaucer, one can recognize that it 
is “a fine poem,” and a readable poem. I 
know, indeed, of no modern version of 
any of Chaucer’s poetry since Dryden’s 
which is so thoroughly readable. 

I am sorry that the publishers have 
chosen to reproduce in this volume Mr. 
Eric Gill’s marginal illustrations, first 
published in the Golden Cockerel Press 
edition of the original. Their quaint ero- 
ticism is utterly at variance with the tem- 
per of the poem. “Troilus and Cressida” is 
as sophisticated a poem as ever was writ- 
ten; such adventitious quaintness as it 
may have acquired by the lapse of five 
hundred years has been quite properly 
removed in Mr. Krapp’s modern version. 
Nor is the poem in any sense erotic. The 
conventions of courtly love which domi- 
nate its story recognize unashamedly the 
claim of the senses; but their preoccupa- 
tion is with the virtues of courtesy, gen- 
erosity, loyalty, and valor which love 
should foster in a noble heart. “Troilus 
and Cressida,” whether read in the orig- 
inal or in Mr. Krapp’s version, is as far 
from eroticism as it is from prudery. 

ses 

Robert K. Root, who has _ himselj 
brought out an edition of Chaucer’s “Troi- 
lus and Cressida,” is prof of English 
at Princeton University. 











There recently arrived in this country 
from Russia one hundred cases of rare 
books which once constituted the reading 
library of the Czars and members of the 
imperial court. In the collection are rep- 
resented all the best sellers in French, 
German, and Russian literature from 
1792-1860, all in contemporary bindings, 
and included are the children’s picture 
books from the Alexander Museum. The 
library was removed from the private 
apartments of the palaces of Tsarkoe-Selo 
and Gatchina, when the Soviet Govern- 
ment transformed these places into a 
Museum and a home for sick women and 
children. 








The Criminal Record 


The Saturday Review's Guide to Detective Fiction 






































Title and Author |Crime, Place, and Sleuth Summing Up Verdict 
THE CARNIVAL | Fat woman in English| Engagingly told, until |Readable 
MURDER side-show murdered.| gruesome details of 
Nicholas Brady Eccentric parson dis-|crime are revealed. 
(Holt: $2) covers the clues: boiled| Parson Buckle, expert 
beef, a bucket, and a/horticulturist, an at- 
bottle of beer. tractive creation. 
THE DESTROYING | Alarmed aristocrat calls| More “atmosphere” and} Top- 
ANGEL in hul king Kennedy | sinister people tosquare| r, 
Norman Klein Jones, the Huey Long} foot than in dozen aver- 
(Farrar and Rinehart: | of ’tecs, and three mur-| age yarns. Lusty dia- 
$2) ders follow. log too. 
MURDER OF A Disappearance and| Another enjoyable yarn} Good 
BANKER strange death of Brit-| about two of the least 
J. S. Fletcher ish banker involve the | obtrusive but most in- 
(Knopf: $2) industrious Messrs.| teresting detectives in 
Camberwell and | fiction. 
Chaney. 
DOCTOR FRAM Pair of young British| A real “picaresque”| Read it 
Scobie Mackenzie romantics fall into] novel, with humor, ex- 
(Dutton: $2) hands of international | citement, tragedy, sen- 
auto thieves and nearly | timent and variety of 
“take a ride.” rich backgrounds. 
MURDER DAY BY | Unpleasant Long Island} Diary method of un-|Oh, Mr. 
DAY lutocrat and Chinese] rolling progress of| Cobb! 
Irvin S. Cobb ound murdered. Detec-| crime good, but dé- 
(Bobbs Merrill: $2) | tive Bray takes charge.| nouement hoary. 
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By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





Rounp AsouT PARNASSUS 


FIND I have been most dilatory in 

not commenting before this upon a 

book of poems by Lawrence Lee en- 
titled “Summer Goes On” (Scribner). 
Mr. Lee teaches now at the University 
of Virginia from which institution he 
graduated, is a Virginian connected with 
the famous Lee family, and deeply cher- 
ishes Albemarle County. Two small vol- 
umes of his have formerly been published 
in limited editions, and some of the poems 
in the present book have appeared from 
time to time in the best of our periodi- 
cals. The general impression that his work 
leaves with one is of grace, of lightness 
of touch, of charm of atmosphere, and, 
in the title poem, of narrative ability 
which he may develop into something 
impressive. It is not that he tells an 
original or a complicated story, but the 
moving simplicity with which he relates 
a youthful love story of the summer 
countryside, the lovely music with which 
he invests it, the excellence of phrase 
that never strains for effect yet is as 
skilful as adept painting of a series of 
pastoral pictures—these qualities are no- 
table. It seems to me that here is an 
idyll almost perfectly executed. Here are 
a new Daphnis and Chloé. And, in this 
modern day, the feat is rather remark- 
able. We are not told anything of the 
problem that parted the lovers, but the 
deep-running emotion of the poem is 
nevertheless perfectly conveyed. 

There is a beautiful tranquillity over 
all the book. The first poem, “Helen’s 
Three Daughters” might be a jewel out 
of some old ballad book. The ballad of 
“The Fox Hunt,” wherein God is the 
ghostly fox, is notable. “Noon in Barbour 
County” is a vivid picture. Mr. Lee’s 
more urban poems are of a lighter kind, 
except “The Bridge,” a far different mus- 
ing from Hart Crane’s: 


On Doyers Street, above an unlit stair 

That creaked, some Chinese music banged 
and whined, 

And _— the corners of the night to 


If jasmine blossoms trembled anywhere. 


There is a beautiful country epitaph, 
and to illustrate the quality of the five 
sonnets in the second section, I choose 


Swimmer in sunlight, what can the quick 
trout teach? 

Even the swift are taken by surprise, 

With wonder captured in their staring 
eyes. 


All that we count as safe is in death’s 
reach. 

Calm are the pools of the mysterious 
streams 

And shadowed deeply with the fallen 
boles, 


Yet terror travels with the silver shoals 
Like dread with beauty moving in our 
dreams. 


What little hooks of worry time can 
throw 

To take the young and splendid as its 
catch! 

Even the true for death is not a match— 

Nor are the little mysteries that we know. 

We can but peer in shadowy deeps and 
watch 

The years like startled minnows gleam 
and go. 


This Virginia poet should take his place 
among the best artists of the South. 


A Lecrure On Poetry 

The Wheaton College Press of Norton, 
Massachusetts, has put between boards 
one of the Annie Talbot Cole lectures en- 
titled “Philosophy and Poetry” as deliv- 
ered by George Boas, Associate Professor 
of Philosophy at The Jehns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is an analysis of ideas in poetry 
particularly illustrated by a discussion 
of Robert Bridges’s “The Testament of 
Beauty.” You can obtain the little book 
for seventy-five cents. Doctor Boas says 
some very good things, as 


One cannot then debate a metaphor, 
because until it is translated into non- 
metaphorical language it has no more 
meaning in the strict sense of the word 
than a flag or a beautiful sunset or a 





chord of music. Yet in spite of its 
meaninglessness, it may be very moving 
and, if it be an appropriate metaphor, 
so great a stimulus to reflection that we 
may wholeheartedly embrace or reject 
it. 


His description of how a professor of 
literature would proceed to point out the 
meaning of certain lines by George Herb- 
ert is excellent, and he also says, “When 
one has heard a professor interpreting 
Browning’s ‘Last Ride Together’ as a 
symbol of the Mystic Way, one knows to 
what incredible lengths such exegesis 
can go.” His remarks upon which version 
of the English Bible we would choose if 
we desired to read it for meaning, and 
which for significance, is also illuminat- 
ing. And I, for one, am no critic to “be- 
labor [him] for faulty taste” in respect 
to the quotations he chooses from Bridges. 
As to the expression of highly individual- 
ized ideas in metaphor, how truly he 
says 


One can obviously never establish a 
general truth by a single example, yet 
one can illustrate it and, more poign- 
antly, demolish it. For an individual 
example often suggests the application 
of a law when a wealth of theorems, 
corollaries, scholia, and lemmz simply 
prove it. And again, individual example 
may pitilessly deflate a philosophic bal- 
loon when pedestrian logic will simply 
dissuade it from flight. 


Again, in his analysis of the late poet 
laureate’s greatest work, he veraciously 
contends: 


Now a poet who would be a philo- 
sophic poet must see clearly, I should 
imagine, both the cosmic background 
of humanity and the values which are 
consonant with it. Bridges saw clearly 
enough the former but failed to see the 
latter. Thus he accepted the biological 
picture of an evolutionary ladder, but 
he seemed not to accept the economic 
picture of an industrial society. He 
could admire the radio, but he could 
not admire the civilization of which the 
radio is symbolic. 


Altogether, I recommend Doctor Boas’s 
thesis as something worth reading. I my- 
self hope he will write more about poetry, 
whether in its relationship to philosophy 
or not. 


A Master Poet 


There’s one poet holds his style and has 
a great and certain accent. Macmillan will 
publish on the twenty-fourth of this 
month “The Winding Stair and Other 
Poems” by William Butler Yeats. I am 
not going to review it now. But merely 
dipping into the advance sheets has filled 
me with all the old admiration. In 1929 
The Fountain Press of this city brought 
out a slimmer volume called “The Wind- 
ing Stair,” but it contained only six 
poems, though one of them, “A Woman 
Young and Old” was composed of many 
short ones. The new book has much more, 
including a long section of separate 
poems all ranged under the general title, 
“Words for Music Perhaps.” The fine 
“Blood and the Moon” is, of course, here 
again, and I learn for the first time that 
this and the poem “Death” were roused 
out of Yeats by the assassination of Kevin 
O’Higgins whom he calls “the finest in- 
tellect in Irish public life.” 


FrvE Men In War 


The poem by Abe Craddock Edmunds 
of which I spoke last week, “Five Men,” 
published by The Little Bookshop of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, has not, I regret to 
say, come up to my expectations. It seems 
a true enough account of what might 
have happened in the Great War. (I need 
no literature to convince me that war is 
criminal and idiotic!) But what I miss is 
that power over words in the writing that 
can register indelible impressions, and a 
verse that moves with more than a prose 
rhythm. I feel that Mr. Edmunds could 
probably have written his story in prose 
to better effect. His free verse seems to 
hamper his freshness of expression rather 
than to aid it. He has a certain dramatic 
sense, but his phrase is too often stereo- 
type. His descriptions seem mere “writ- 
ing,” not the scene imaginatively realized. 
This poem cannot be said to be in the 
same class with the best War novels. 
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of Youth 


by VERA BRITTAIN 
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A story of REAL life with all the 
thrill and appeal of great fiction 


“‘Hleartbreakingly beautiful!” 
—R. L. DUFFUS 
(N. Y. Times Sunday Books) 
**A book which should not, and 


must not, remain unread.” 
—EDITH WALTON (N. Y. Eve. Sun) 


66 
If ever there was a book to ex- 
plain one generation to another, 


this is it!” 


EDWARD WEEKS (Atlantic Monthly) 


“Better than a dozen volumes of 
memoirs of statesmen and gen- 


erals.” 


—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN (N. Y. Times) 


“She speaks with the tongue of 


women ... and of angels!: 


99 


—HEYWOOD BROUN 
(Book of Month Club News) 


“[nfinitely more engrossing than 
a novel ... she speaks and speaks 
tellingly, for a whole generation.” 


—THE FORUM 
$2.50 


“NO fictitious record could fur- 
nish more dramatic material than 
this autobiographical chronicle... 
an incalculably powerful influ- 
ence in the war against war.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature 





Mandoa, Mandoa! 
by WINIFRED HOLTBY 


“A sheer, refreshing delight!” 
—Sat. Rev. of Lit. 


The Atavars byA.E. 


“Rare tissuess of a poetic and mystic 
mind.” —N. Y. Times $1.50 


$2.50 


Bride of Quietness 
by ALEXANDER KNOX 


“A deeply moving story told with 
rare understanding.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.00 


Sing to the Sun 
by LuciLie Papin BorDEN 


A thrilling romance of St. Francis, 
and of medieval Italy. $2.00 





Outstanding Fiction 


Nancy Owlett 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Another colorful Dartmoor novel; il- 
lustrated by Charles E. Brock. $2.50 


A Wicked Woman 





by ANNE AUSTIN 


Poignant, thrilling and human—the 
story of a mother’s sin. $2.00 


The Curtain of Storm 
by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


Galt, the “Goldfish” of famous mys- 
teries, returns again. $2.00 


Eyes of the Wilderness 
by CuHarves G. D. RosBerts 


Best new stories of “The O. Henry of 
the Animal World.” $1.90 


At any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The only thing he knew 


Carl Joseph von Trotta’s grandfather had saved the Emperor's life. 
Young Trotta, reared in the imperial tradition, served his emperor 
because he knew nothing else. He tried to share the gaiety and 
romance of Vienna, the roistering life of the provinces. But the 
world at which he grasped was slipping away, was dying with the 
Emperor — and Trotta, bewildered, groped for a purpose which 
escaped him. 

Joseph Roth has written a masterpiece —the dramatic story of 
three generations of a family and, through them, of the Empire 
they served The Viking Press, New York City. $2.50. 


RADETZKY 
MARCH 
V/ 


by JOSEPH ROTH 
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By OLIVER LA FARGE 


A gorgeous tale of sea and jun- 
gle and lusty ports, by the au- 
thor of the Pulitzer Prize nov« 
el, ‘‘Laughing Boy.”’ 

As privateer, he has heard cannon 
shot slash the rigging and seen the 
decks run dark with blood. Wrecked 
on treacherous Yucatan, he has made 
himself chief of an Indian tribe and 
led them in jungle warfare against 
their enemies. In a boat-hewed with 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


his own hands, he has flouted hurri- 
canes and sailed the seas for New 
Orleans. And now he’s homeward 
bound; home to Chog’s. Cove, that 
rock bound village on Narragansett 
Bay, where stranger adventures still 
await him. 


There’s a gusto in this book, a sense of 
stir and life, of simple men and salty 
humor. Read it and you step bacr a cen- 
tury into a heroic new world. $2.50 

















Henry Hazlitt 


new editor of 
The American Mercury 


and author of 


The Anatomy of Critscism 


WE are proud to be the publishers of Henry Hazlitt’s first book 
in eleven years: The Anatomy of Criticism. 

This book will give the readers of The American Mercury an 
excellent opportunity to analyze the temper and opinion of 
their new editor. We believe that a reading of The Anatomy of 
Criticism* will cause readers of the Mercury to look forward 
with as much relish as ever to each new monthly issue. 





—Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
* $2.00 Everywhere " peer 








Pattern of Chivalry 


WILLIAM MARSHALL. By _ Sidney 
Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1933. $3. 


Reviewed by Garrett MATTINGLY 


ILLIAM MARSHALL ‘ started 
\\ / life as a knight errant and won 
early fame for his prowess in 
tournaments. In 1189, aged about forty 
and a famous though still a landless 
knight, he won in marriage the heiress of 
the Earl of Pembroke and thus became 
one of the greatest barons of the realm of 
Henry II with broad lands in England, 
in Normandy, and in Ireland. Throughout 
the reigns of Richard Coeur de Lion and 
his unlucky brother John, William Mar- 
shall retained and even added to his fiefs, 
no mean feat in those troubled times and 
particularly under so tricky and suspi- 
cious a sovereign as John; and in the civil 
war that followed John’s death the loyal 
barons chose the old warrior, who had 
come to be regarded as their chief, as 
regent of England in the minority of the 
nine-year old Henry III. How William 
Marshall cleared the realm of the French, 
reéstablished order, and twice reissued 
the Great Charter is a matter of English 
history. A chronicle composed at the in- 
stance of his son records his exploits in 
twenty thousand lines of French verse 
and furnishes the chief source for his 
biography. To this material Mr. Painter 
has added whatever can be gleaned from 
the chronicles of the period or from the 
published documents to make a scholarly, 
well balanced, and authoritative life, a 
far completer study than could be made 
for many figures of the twelfth century. 


Mr. Painter is cautious, perhaps too 
cautious, in drawing conclusions about 
his subject. He is inclined to hedge his 
judgments and to permit the facts to 
speak for themselves. But it is an interest- 
ing portrait that emerges, nevertheless, 
and one which while it will contain little 
to surprise the working historian will 
upset persons whose conception of medi- 
eval chivalry comes from “The White 
Company” and the works of Maurice 
Hewlett. Knight errantry, one learns, was 
conducted on strictly business lines: the 
main thing was to capture as many pris- 
oners and horses as one could without 
getting hurt oneself, and squires kept 
account books which calculated to the 
last penny the value of their lord’s prizes. 
William Marshall was regarded as the 
soul of feudal honor and loyalty by his 
contemporaries and that judgment has 
been handed down by such enthusiastic 
historians as Greene, but on several occa- 
sions he was in revolt against Henry II, 
and his vassals in Ireland carried on a 
private war against the royal officers with 
his knowledge and approval while he 
served the court of King John in England. 
He was the pattern of chivalry, said 
Stephen Langton at his grave, and his 
modern biographers would seem to con- 
cur in the judgment. Chivalry seems to 
have been not so different from modern 
politics and business after all. 

The documentation of Mr. Painter’s 
book is excellent and there is a good index 
but a bibliography of works cited in the 
notes, which would be a great conveni- 
ence, is lacking. 





Psychological Texts 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Gardner 
Murphy. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1933. $3.50. 


EXTS, like other instruments of so- 
| cial adjustment, show the lag of tra- 
dition. Psychology as taught tends 
to become estranged from psychology as 
thought and lived. The proportion in fol- 
lowing the lead of the new and discard- 
ing the vested interests of the passing 
generation, determines the modernistic 
set. Professor Gardner Murphy’s survey 
is distinctive; his text will make an im- 
pression. It is advanced in many senses, 
a valuable picture of contemporary data 
and interpretation. 

Trends develop in an implicit under- 
current; when they break forth, as in the 
sudden demonstrations of modernistic ar- 
chitecture, their explicit transformation 
into reality compels attention. In psy- 
chology the major choice of an indepen- 
dent expounder is the division of loyalty 
to experimental and to the naturalistic 
approach. Professor Murphy is an experi- 
mentalist but a broadminded one, giving 
due regard to psychology as nature made 
it, before it was brought to the labora- 
tory for analysis. The present reviewer, 
reversing the perspective of significance 





is a pronounced naturalist. There is no 
disagreement of conclusion, only a shift 
of emphasis. Without the laboratory, psy- 
chology would be lagging dismally be- 
hind in the general scientific progress 
which is the outstanding spirit of our 
achieving times. How far the experi- 
mental picture reflects or distorts the 
naturalistic life of the mind is still an 
open question. The earlier patterns of 
laboratory psychology were variously 
wrong, the mathematizing of Hebart and 
Fechner conspicuously so; the Wundtians 
converted human subjects into psycho- 
logical guinea-pigs. That day is passé; in 
the present text analysis does not unduly 
neglect life. 

The book is packed, but always in or- 
derly manner, with facts, a rich store of 
rapidly accumulated data; and the struc- 
ture of the forest is then staked out 
through the trees. Being a psychologist is 
no sinecure and no arm-chair diversion. 
The student must work for his conclu- 
sions and master a dozen techniques in 
the process; and the largest of these tech- 
niques is a strong logical sense that is not 
upset by new vocabularies and far-flung 
as well as far-fetched theories. The sim- 
plyfying of the behavioristic conditioners 
is set in its place, and Freudian extrava- 
gances properly chartered. Process is 
fundamental but product is decisive; how 
we work the equipment this text compre- 
hensively sets forth. 





The Tongues of Ulen 


THE THEORY OF SPEECH AND LAN- 
GUAGE. By Alan H. Gardiner. Oxford 
University Press. 10/6. 


Reviewed by Greorce Puitie KRapp 


HIS book is written with an engag- 

ing simplicity and animation not 

often encountered in the field of 
linguistic theory. If the views advanced 
are not always as novel as the author 
seems to think, they are nevertheless sen- 
sible, and well-founded on reason and 
observation. They are presented, more- 
over, without the burden of illustrations 
from strange and exotic languages which 
in so many books on language serve no 
higher purpose than to exemplify the 
pedantry of the author. Mr. Gardiner’s 
examples are mostly from English, 
French, and German, and one can but 
agree with him that these languages sup- 
ply abundant materials for illustrating 
the general theories which he is concerned 
to set forth. 

The distinction between speech and 
language as the terms are used in the 
book, is that speech is the use of language 
in its immediate moment of activity, and 
language is the accumulation in tradition 
of past acts of speech. Language is there- 
fore the material for the student, the 
grammarian, and philologist, speech is the 
activity of the practitioner. Mr. Gardiner 
finds four constant factors always present 
in the activity of speech, the speaker, the 
listener, the symbols of expression, audi- 
tory or visual, and the thing spoken about. 
The interworkings of these four factors, 
simple enough as a practical activity, to 
the theorist and analyst present abundant 
materials for exposition. The questions, 
for example, how much of language is 
present in the activity of speech and in 
what way it is present, are obviously not 
susceptible of a simple answer, nor of one 
applicable alike to all persons. It is by the 
way of such questions, however, that all 
problems of correctness and of approval 
and condemnation in speech must be 
approached. 

The chief topics of this volume have to 
do with the distinction between language 
and speech, between sentence and word, 
and between form and function. A second 
volume is promised in which the custom- 
ary terms of grammatical nomenclature 
will be limited and defined. Perhaps the 
most interesting general conclusion of this 
first volume lies in Mr. Gardiner’s insis- 
tence on the importance of purposive in- 
tention, that is, of something lying beyond 
simple form, in all analysis of speech and 
language. Yet the reader will continually 
follow the text with nods of approval and 
recognition, and though at the end he 
may lay the book down with a sigh and 
ask whether it was worth all this trouble, 
this is scarcely a fair criticism. Certainly 
it is not incumbent on any person to be 
interested in the theory of , and 
very few are. But it is only by some such 
method as is employed here that reason 
and order can be given to that body of 
opinion and instruction in matters of lan- 
guage which is still very largely nothing 
more than unreflecting and often mislead- 
ing tradition. 
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CHESS INSTEAD OF WAR 


HEN William James suggested a 

moral equivalent for war he 

didn’t, we suppose, regard chess 
as qualifying for that purpose. Yet the 
ancient Hindus, at least the Buddhists 
among them in whose belief killing un- 
der any circumstances was held to be 
criminal, are said to have invented chess 
as a substitute for battle. Would that the 
Germans would so see it, and a genera- 
tion of Nathan der Weises arise to make 
it popular! In our ignorance we had al- 
ways cheerfully accepted the theory that 
the game first saw the light in Persia, 
but on investigation we find that in all 
probability it merely sifted through to 
the Persians from the Hindus. Its birth- 
place, indeed, seems as much in dispute 
as Homer’s, All this we discovered in the 
course of our peregrinations through the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to which we 
turned after having secured the title of 
a “book on chess for a half-grown boy” 
for S. T. B. of Ballard Vale, Mass., mere- 
ly to see whether its article might prove 
of additional help to the youngster. It’s 
rather too advanced for him, we believe, 
though its diagrams might prove of in- 
terest to him. The book that he will find 
useful is CHESS STEP By sTEP (Dutton), by 
Frank J. Marshall and J. C. H. MacBeth, 
which begins with men and terminology 
and works up to illustrative games, set- 
ting forth and explaining various open- 
ings and defenses. This work is simple 
yet comprehensive, and should stand the 
beginner in good stead. 


On THE Links 


This is our sports week, apparently, for 
in addition to an inquiry on chess we’ve 
had a request from N. S. K. of Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa., for a book or books on golf 
which may be considered authoritative. 
It’s gratifying to find sources of informa- 
tion so divergent as Brentano’s and 
Abercrombie & Fitch in complete agree- 
ment as to the best volumes—brain and 
brawn in perfect unison. Both these 
founts of knowledge recommend cotr, by 
Bob MacDonald, GoLF FUNDAMENTALS, by 
Seymour Dunn, and THE GAME OF GOLF, 
by Joyce and Roger Wethered, Bernard 
Darwin, Horace Hutchinson, and T.-C. 
Simpson. The first named volume, cotr, 
published in Chicago by the MacDonald 
Golf School, is a lavishly illustrated and 
detailed work, by one of the most suc- 
cessful professionals of the Middle West. 
It is, however, expensive, costing ten dol- 
lars. Mr. Dunn’s volume, GOLF FUNDA- 
MENTALS, published by the author in Lake 
Placid, N. Y., where, as well as in New 
York City, he has taught the game, is a 
scieitific analysis of it, presenting, along 
with other illustrations, compass drawings 
plotting the course of the ball, etc This 
costs five dollars. THE GAME OF GOLF (Lip- 
pincott: $6), whose authorship, as we 
noted above, is multiple, contains a his- 
tory of the gaine, instruction for playing 
it, and directions for the building of a 
course. ; 


Piays oF Various Nations 


Having thus summarily dispatched 
play, we’ll go on to plays, and the in- 
quiry of V. F. S. of Well, we’re at 
a loss for V. F. S. hasn’t put an address 
on his letter, and we haven’t the self- 
addressed envelope which no doubt ac- 
companied it at hand. However, in the 
words of the poet, we'll “shoot an arrow 
into the air” and trust that it will reach 
its mark. V. F. S. wants five modern 
plays, “preferably international as to au- 
thorship, but not necessarily modern in 
‘ethical’ character” for a study club of 
intelligent women. There’s an interest- 
ing assortment to choose from, of course, 
and our selection has perforce been 
rather arbitrary. We think, however, that 
the club would find rewarding consider- 
ation of Hauptmann’s THE SUNKEN BELL, 
which is contained in the volume of 
symbolic and legendary plays in the set 
of Hauptmann’s works (Viking), edited 
by Ludwig Lewisohn; Maeterlinck’s BLuE 
BIRD (Dodd, Mead), in the Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos translation; MAN AND 
MASSES (Doubleday, Doran) under which 
title Ernst Toller’s MASSE MENSCH has been 
published in English; stx CHARACTERS IN 
SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR, by Pirandello, 
which is in the book called THREE PLAYS 








(Dutton), and Bernard Shaw’s saint 
JOAN or THE APPLE CART (Dodd, Mead), to 
select from Shaw’s more recent plays. If 
the club wants American plays it might 
take Marc Connelly’s GREEN PASTURES 
(Farrar & Rinehart), or Eugene O’Neill’s 
STRANGE INTERLUDE, Or MOURNING BECOMES 
ELECTRA. It will find an interesting col- 
lection of American plays in the recently 
issued REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN DRAMAS— 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL (Little, Brown), edited 
by Montrose Moses, and if it wants to go 
back as far as Oscar Wilde for witty and 
entertaining comedy it can secure THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST or LADY 
WINDERMERE’S FAN in inexpensive editions 
from French or Putnams. It may interest 
the club to know that Ernst Toller, who 
is one of Germany’s proscribed writers, 
is shortly to arrive in this country. Herr 
Toller was one of the outstanding figures 
of last summer’s P-E.N. Club meeting in 
Dubrovnik (as beautiful under its post- 
war name as under the more familiar 
Ragusa), where his impassioned address 
confirmed the international delegates in 
their disapproval of Germany. His trip 
through Jugo-Slavia, we understand, was 
a triumphal progress, with cheering 
crowds awaiting him at railway stations, 
and groups of students lifting him to 
their shoulders. 

We were about to pass on to another 
question when suddenly we realized that 
we had made no mention of Noel Cow- 
ard; there’s to be an omnibus edition of 
his plays issued by Doubleday, Doran in 
the fairly near future which can be 
counted on to contain entertaining read- 
ing if the club wants light and amusing 
badinage. And Eugene O’Neill’s latest 
success, the comedy, AH, WILDERNESS! 
which the Theatre Guild is presenting to 
full houses, has just been issued in book 
form (Random House). The movie rights 
of the play, our friends of the theatrical 
world tell us, have recently been sold 
for a sum that sounds as if the depres- 
sion had fled around the corner. Sudden- 
ly, our informant says, the theatrical 
business has felt a stirring of new life. 
Even poor plays are running to crowded 
houses, and there’s a general attitude of 
interest and expectation. We hope it’s in- 
dicative of a general revival. 


Ear.ty ENGLISH LITERATURE 


We've been shying away from the re- 
quest of R. D. J., New York City, for 
guidance in the study of early English 
literature (from about 700 to 1400) 
merely because the field it opens up is so 
large that we have felt that once launch- 
ed upon it we shall write on and on to 
the exclusion of everything else. And yet 
there’s no need of consuming so much 
space, for R. D. J. can find in the cam- 
BRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(Macmillan) not only the most authori- 
tative brief survey of what he desires 
but excellent bibliographies that will 
furnish him direction for further study. 
The period in which he is interested is 
covered by Volumes I and JI, the first of 
which runs from the beginning to the 
cycles of romance, and the second of 
which carries on from that point to the 
end of the Middle Ages. As to the special 
books on the “religious, social, and cul- 
tural life of the people” which R. D. J. 
desires he can turn to that standard and 
fascinating work, Traill’s socIAL ENGLAND 
(Putnam), ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES (London: Unwin), by Am- 
bassador Jusserand (whose autobiog- 
raphy, by the way, is about to appear, 
and a delightful volume it is); and 
George G. Coulton’s SOCIAL LIFE IN 
BRITAIN FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFOR- 
MATION (Cambridge University Press). 
Volume XXXV of the HARVARD CLASSICS 
contains early English chronicles and ro- 
mances, issued by P. F. Collier. There’s 
always Stopford Brooke’s HISTORY OF 
EARLY ENGLIISH LITERATURE (Macmillan), 
of course, to resort to, and if R. D. J. has 
a well-stocked library in his neighbor- 
hood he can consult such works as the 
eight volumes of A HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN ENGLAND, and Hallam’s INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE, a 
work which had great prestige in its day. 
But there! We knew we oughtn’t to get 
started on R. D. J.’s question. We'll send 
him an addendum to this paragraph in 
due course by letter. 


Noteworthy New Scribner Books 


¥ 
The Conquest of a Continent 
by Madison Grant 


author of “The Passing of the Great Race” 





The first history of America in terms of race. Who 
settled America, where they came from, why they 
came, where they settled, their racial character- 
istics, what they did toward building the nation— 
the whole mighty panorama of American growth 
graphically pictured and analyzed, with warnings 
about present dangers and constructive sugges- 
tions for future preservation of our national unity. 


With 14 maps. $3.00 


What I Like Selected and Compiled 
by William Lyon Phelps 


A 700-page collection of prose pieces selected by 
William Lyon Phelps from the writings that he 
personally enjoys. It ranges from Homer to Ring 
Lardner: from Sir Thomas Malory to Christopher 
Morley—a vast amount of good reading that you 
can dip into anywhere and find something that 


you will enjoy. $2.75 
» 


The Dawn of Conscience 
The Sources of Our Moral Heritage in the Ancient World 
by James H. Breasted 


author of “A History of Egypt,” etc. 


Going far below previous historical horizons, Dr. 
Breasted, through his researches in the ‘‘New 
Past,’’ proves that the moral sentiments of civil- 
ized society originated in ancient Egypt zeons be- 
fore the long-accepted ‘‘age of revelation.’’ His 
book is as readable as it is scholarly and breathes 
new life into civilizations that were old 5000 years 
before the Christian era. Illustrated. $3.00 


Bare Hands and Stone Walls 


Some Recollections of a Side Line Reformer 
by Charles Edward Russell 


An outspoken history of American ‘‘lost causes”’ 
since the °80’s, ‘‘a record of fifty years of revolt 
against man’s inhumanity to man,”’ filled with 
portraits of forgotten men ‘‘done with a bounce 
that might make Sinclair Lewis envious.... A 
story which is worth your money if you want to 
know the American past.’-—John Chamberlain 
in The New York Times. Illustrated. $3.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















BORIS 
GODUNOF 


By Stephen Graham 
(author of Ivan the Terrible) 


The enigmatic Tzar, made famous by Feodor 
Chaliapin, comes to life in these pages—a 
narrative of stormy intrigue, authentic and 
sharply dramatic. 


$2.50 Illustrated 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Books of the Fall 


By Amy LoveMAN 

HE exigencies of space brought us 
Te an abrupt halt last week just as 

we supposed we had come to the 
end of our list of biographies of the Fall 
season. But alas and alack, no sooner 
had we dispatched our copy to the printer 
than we discovered we had omitted men- 
tion of three volumes which certainly 
should have been enumerated with the 
others. We hasten to repair our negli- 
gence by stating now that few among the 
works of recent weeks has had the inter- 
est or the excellence of the life of Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb (Houghton Mifflin), 
by Agnes Mary Hamilton; that all follow- 
ers of reform and zealots for it ought to 
find much to hold their attention in 
Charles E. Russell’s “Bare Hands and 
Stone Walls” (Scribners), and that not 
only former Yale men but a far wider 
public should derive enjoyment from 
A. G. Keller’s “Reminisicences of Wil- 
liam Graham Summer” (Yale University 
Press) whose “forgotten man” has turned 
up again so vigorously in these past 
months. And while we’re about it—con- 
fessing our omissions—we’ll take the op- 
portunity of sliding in out of place ref- 
erence to certain volumes of fiction we 
had intended to include on our list and 
forgot in the press of writing. We had 
meant to state that George Milburn’s 
collection of short stories, “No More 
Trumpets” (Harcourt, Brace), Erskine 
Caldwell’s “We Are the Living” (Vik- 
ing), and Dorothy Parker’s forthcoming 
“After such Pleasures” (Viking), all de- 
served attention. And we forgot of all 
things H. G. Wells’s “The Shape of Things 
to Come” (Macmillan), an interesting 
Utopian forecast, and Winifred Holtby’s 
amusing satire, “Mandoa, Mandoa!” (Mac- 
millan). 

Now that we’ve confessed our sins and 
we hope redressed them, we turn to re- 
cent works of history. Two of the most 
striking volumes in this field are in the 
form of collections of pictures, “The First 
World War” (ominous title), a book 
which Simon & Schuster issued not long 
ago and which contains an admirably se- 
lected succession of photographs reveal- 
ing the course of the war on all fronts 
and its incidence upon the civilian pop- 





ulations, briefly but affectively captioned 
by Laurence Stallings, and “The Ameri- 
can Procession” (Harpers), a work for 
which Agnes Rogers has selected photo- 
graphs presenting the history of the 
United States from 1860 to the present 
day and her husband, Frederick Allen, 
has supplied a running commentary. These 
are both books of the highest interest. 
Readers of the earlier volumes of Mark 
Sullivan’s “Our Times” (Scribners) will 
welcome “Over Here”, the fifth volume in 
the series, which like its predecessors, is 
lavishly illustrated and overflowing with 
interesting incident. There is shortly to 
appear a work which lovers of the Renias- 
sance should turn to with eagerness, 
Ralph Roeder’s “The Man of the Renais- 
sance” (Viking), which, built around the 
personalities of Savonarola, Machiavelli, 
Aretino, and Castiglione, constructs a 


‘vivid picture of the civilization of their 


day. 

Those who are looking for discussion 
of more contemporary affairs will find 
material to their taste in Klaus Mehnert’s 
“Youth in Soviet Russia” (Harcourt, 
Brace), Harold Nicolson’s “Peacemaking” 
(Houghton Mifflin), an account of the 
Versailles Conference; in the comprehen- 
sive and striking survey by G. D. H. and 
Mary Cole, entitled “The Intelligent 
Man’s Review of Europe Today” (Knopf), 
in Walter Lippmann’s “Interpretations” 
(Macmillan), and in Carleton Beals’s 
“The Crime of Cuba” (Lippincott). In 
connection with Mr. Mehnert’s book on 
youth in Russia we should have men- 
tioned that a new volume is shortly to 
come from the pen of Maurice Hindus. 
“The Great Offensive” (Smith & Haas) is 
a fascinating portrayal of affairs in the 
Soviet republic at the present day, writ- 
ten with the same animation and the 
same telling selection of detail which 
marked Mr. Hindus’s earlier books. With 
his volume might be read Michael T. 
Florensky’s “World Revolution and the 
U. S. S. R.” (Macmillan). 

There is a miscellaneous group of pub- 
lications in the field of belles lettres and 
the arts which deserves mention and read- 
ers. It includes Logan ‘Pearsall Smith’s 
illuminating and stimulating “On Read- 
ing Shakespeare” (Harcourt, Brace), 
“Rockwellkentiana” (Harcourt, Brace), 

(Continued on page 210 
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Belles Lettres 
JOSH BILLINGS; YANKEE HUMORIST. 
By Cyril Clemens. Webster Groves, 
Missouri: International Mark Twain So- 
ciety. 1932. $2. 
Josh Billings, or Henry Wheeler Shaw, 
as he was christened, is a familiar name 
to most of us, but there are few today who 


could quote any of his aphoristic sayings, 


once so popular. His books are out of print, 
and it has been a half century since his 
huge, stooping figure last stepped forward 
on the platform to deliver his famous lec- 
ture on “Milk,” not a word of which dealt 
with the subject. But we remember Josh, 
together with Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twain, and a host of his other contempo- 
raries, as a typical American humorist— 
whatever that may mean. 

The qualities which we usually associate 
with our national humor were born on 
the frontier, whether in Connecticut in 
the early days or in Missouri or California 
later. They are principally overstatement, 
dialect, and an underlying homely wis- 
dom. Josh Billings had all of these; but 
Mr. Clemens has found in him something 
else which many of his fellows lacked, the 
art of the aphorism. He has pieced out 
his life by gathering the few data still 
available, and by supplementing them 
with the recollections and comments of 
many who knew the man or his work. 
The result is not a story of incident or 
action, for the early years when Shaw 
was in the west are almost wholly un- 
documented. But a portrait of John Bill- 
ings the lecturer emerges, and the char- 
acteristics of his work are clearly de- 
fined. When we realize that some of his 
sayings, which sound so crude and spon- 
taneous, were pondered for three hours, 
then written in regular English, and finally 
translated into homespun, he seems less 
the clown and more the conscious artist. 
Such technique suggests Emerson and 
Poor Richard; and Mr. Clemens has spared 
no pains in pointing out the kinship. By 
placing his humorist in the American tra- 
dition of aphoristic writing, he had made 
an incidental, but important, contribution 
to our literary history. R. E. S. 


Biography 
THE ENGLISH ECCENTRICS. By Edith 

Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin. 1933. $4. 

These odd characters are mainly from 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Some of them are already familiar, 
such as Porson, Beau Brummell, Herbert 
Spencer. Others one may or may not 
have met with before, such as John Myt- 
ton, Edward Wortley Montagu, Thomas 
Lake Harris (in the “Life of Laurence 
Oliphant”). But most of them will be 
new to most readers. The chapters on 
Quacks, on Sportsmen, and on Men of 
Learning are particularly good reading. 
Anything about that terrific scholar, Por- 
son, is apt to be delightful. Captain Philip 
Thicknesse, the man of many quarrels, 
Margaret Fuller, and Charles Waterton, 
have each a chapter to themselves. Mar- 
garet Fuller and T. L. Harris are Amer- 
icans; Margaret Fuller is included because 
Miss Sitwell wanted to write about her. 
One remembers any number of notable 
English eccentrics who are not mentioned. 
She does not intend to exhaust the sub- 
ject, but only to present her private col- 
lection. It is quite the right way to deal 
with eccentrics. 

Of phenomenally aged folk, one has 
often read of Thomas Parr, (152); but 
Louisa Trusco, who died in 1780 at 175, 
seems to hold the record, with Henry 
Jenkins next at 169. Miss Sitwell chroni- 
cles eleven in the eighteenth century 
whose ages ran from 130 to 140. As she 
does not question the authenticity of any 
I take it they are regarded as established, 
though I have the impression there are 
skeptics on the whole subject. In the 
same chapter with the Ancients are 
grouped also the Ornamental Hermits. 
Some of them were employed as features 
in Gothic landscape, like ruins con- 
structed over bosky dells in the interests 
of pleasing melancholy. I do not remem- 
ber whether or not Beers mentions them 
in his “History of Romanticism.” The only 
ornamental hermit I ever met was in 
Capri, on the point of the eastern cliff 
where stands the gilded statue of the 
Madonna del Succurso. Whether there is 
a hermit there still under Fascism I have 
never heard. He was a rather depressed 
old man in a Franciscan gown, but you 
could buy of him a bottle of wine which, 
shared with the visitor, would act favor- 





ably on his spirit. John Mytton was a 
sportsman, but the classification is inade- 
quate. He reminds one of Turgeniev’s 
story, “A Desperate Character.” 

The only eccentrics whom Miss Sitwell 
dislikes are the misers, and the one she 
likes best is Charles Waterton, traveller, 
naturalist, and twenty-seventh inheritor 
of his ancestral seat, Walton Hall; a 
“chivalrous, wise, loving, and gay saint,” 
who at eighty still climbed to the tops 
of trees to look at bird’s nests, danced in 
the snow, and threw his slippers over his 
head. His adventures were innumerable 
and all his oddities engaging. A book by 
a Sitwell is necessarily stylistic, a lit- 
tle sophisticated. Miss Sitwell’s purple 
patches however are not purple, but care- 
fully subdued, and even at times slightly 
obscure. They do not greatly matter. The 
portrait of an eccentric is more important 
than any reflections that may be draped 
around him. Miss Sitwell’s reading in out 
of the way eighteenth century material is 
truly enviable. A: C. 

Fiction 
PAN IN THE PARLOUR. By Norman 

Lindsay. Illustrated by the Author. Far- 

rar & Rinehart. 1933. $2.50. 

In the first place, Norman Lindsay is an 
excellent draughtsman. He is secondarily 
a writer. His essays in the field of the 
novel have been various. In “Every 
Mother’s Son” he gave us a rather grim 
analysis of what might be called “Main 
Street life” in Australia. In his recent 
“The Cautious Amorist” he produced a 
self-illustrated volume of considerable 
hilarity, a book to whose total effect both 
his talents as a writer and as a draughts- 
man contributed. The present story would 
appear to be of the latter order, save that 
it is not exactly hilarious—in fact leans 
back toward “Main Street.” The illustra- 
tions are livelier than the text. They will 
help the reader. The story is concerned 
with sexual mixups in the Australian 
township of Quittagong, seemingly 
brought to a head by the intrusion of an 
irritatingly epicene youth, Laurence, who 
visits the town as the nephew of one of 
the characters. Apparently he is meant to 
be the little Pan in the parlor, his in- 
fluence contributing to the disorganiza- 
tion of several married families, though 
the seeds of their dilemmas were actually 
sown before his arrival upon the scene. 
The book’s structure is lopsided. 

There is a man who raises chickens 
when he should be doing something scien- 
tific, and a man who writes novels he 
himself has to print since nobody buys 
them; and a Roman courtesan sort of wife 
of the latter, and a wife with a most an- 
noying habit of speech of the former; and 
there are several other girls and several 
other men, and a barmaid, and so on. And 
the present reviewer couldn’t really bring 
himself to care very much about the des- 
tinations of any of these characters. 

Mr. Lindsay has certain observations to 
make, concerning the sexual discomfort 
of the married state as applied to certain 
types of individual, that contain some 
sapience. He looks at life with sophisti- 
cated humor and thoroughly relishes a 
bit of naughtiness now and then. He is a 
convinced pagan. But none of the people 
he presents to us seem really worth 
bothering much about. This reviewer wilf 
return to “The Cautious Amorist” when 
he feels larky, and let Quittagong con- 
tinue to stew in its own juice. Not that 
there isn’t good writing in the book. But 
the people seem essentially heavy, even 
in their squabbles, in at least one case of 
adultery, and in their reconciliations. The 
flesh governs them and the story rather 
too importantly for our taste, and the 
humor is somewhat slapstick. This may be 
a harsh judgment. But Mr. Lindsay can 
certainly be funnier—just as in “Every 
Mother’s Son” he could write more in- 
teresting realism. W. R. B. 


WHITE PIRACY. By James Warner Bel- 
lah. Farrar & Rinehart. 1933. $2. 
Written in the quick, sparkling patter 

of a Broadway show this book moves fast 

and amusingly. The head of an old Mary- 
land family remakes the fortune which 
his ancestors dissipated, and builds a col- 
ossal “road house” for his two sons and 
his daughter. Marriages are made and 
unmade, seductions gayly encouraged, 
and the whiskey flows freely. Mr. Bellah 
has Oppenheim’s genius for making all 
his characters likable, drunk or sober. 

You. g and sophisticated, but never blasé, 

they live with the carefree joy of young 
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colts in a field. “White Piracy” was a well 
chosen title. 

When, however, all the characters have 
become gloriously entangled the author, 
sadly, sets about the task of straightening 
them out. The process of cleaning up is 
always dull, particularly when the result 
is to be universal content, achieved in the 
straight and narrow path. For the reader 
who does not demand happy endings to 
movies the omission of the last fifty odd 
pages is recommended. With this proviso 
he may settle down with unmarred pleas- 
ure to a form of Sparkling Moselle which 
has no government tax. A. W. 


SHE SAW THEM GO BY. By Hester W. 
Chap Houghton Mifflin. 1933. $2.50. 
An aged lishwoman recalls her ex- 

periences in the Balkan principality of 
Zarayia in 1870, when she was lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess Dagmar; and for 
readers old enough to remember “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” the chief interest of 
the book will lie in the changes Miss 
Chapman had to make to adapt the Zenda 
formula to the modern taste. The revolu- 
tionary conspiracies are far more realis- 
tic, and there is a good deal of economic 
background (did Ruritania have any eco- 
nomics?) ; and the two heroines come out 
far less happily than they used to in the 
innocent nineties. Instead of honorable 
marriage for the lady-in-waiting and bit- 
ter but noble renunciation for the princ- 
ess, they now proceed respectively to long 
and arid frustration and brief, unhallowed 
joys. 

Miss Chapman seems to be a better his- 
torian than a novelist, and would prob- 
ably be more successful in reporting a real 
revolution than in inventing one. Much 
of her detail is excellent—especially the 
early pictures of the luxurious but im- 
poverished court, menaced by the rising 
popular indignation; but when the time 
for action comes it is a good deal less 
vivid, the reader’s expectations are raised 
only to be disappointed, and the whole 
turns out to be a good deal less than the 
sum of its parts. But it is a first novel; the 
virtues Miss Chapman has are mostly in- 
nate, the things she lacks can most of them 
be learned. Her second novel should be 
a good deal more satisfactory. E. D. 





THE PROSELYTE. By Susan Ertz. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1933. $2.50. 

There should be a large audience for 
this romance, which tells a story of love 
and loyalty among the early Mormons, 
and touches but does not probe too deeply 
the question of plural marriages. Zillah 
Purdy, an English girl, marries a Mormon 
missionary in England and goes with him 
to live in Salt Lake City, a few years after 
it is founded. On the way they cross the 
mountains with a caravan of hand-carts 
and undergo many hardships. Once in 
“Zion” she has the experience of sharing 
her husband with another girl. C.S. 


CASH ITEM. By Catherine Brody. Long- 
mans, Green. 1933. $2. 

Novels about the inarticulate, the plain 
dumb, and drab occasionally succeed only 
in becoming inarticulate, plain dumb, and 
drab; witness John Hermann’s “Summer 
Is Ended” which almost hit an all-time 
low in its monotonous, faithful insistence 
on representing the monosyllabic proc- 
esses of the nearly illiterate. 

In her second novel, Miss Brody has 
almost equalled Mr. Hermann. Revolv- 
ing chiefly about two characters, Deena 
Padgett and Larry Yomans, it plods its 
weary way to a conclusion, and that is 
the best that can be said for it. As the 
story opens, Deena, who barely functions 
above the neck, is working as an usher 
in a Cleveland theatre. She wants to shine 
on Broadway, she says. “I wanta work 
hard an’ shine on Broadway. I'll do it, 
too. I'll do it afore I’m twenty! I made 
up my mind an’ I got a will like castiron.” 
When the story ends she is twenty-one 
and no nearer Broadway than before; but 
she is about to be married to Larry, a 
bank-teller who has just finished a six- 
month term for embezzlement. Lured by 
the glitter of easy money, he had done 
nothing strictly illegal; he had bought 
stock on his bank’s credit, and the stock 
had gone down, not up. Dazed, he goes to 
jail, dazed he gets out, goes to California. 
Between the front cover and the back, this 
is about all that has happened; Deena, 
cheated of her savings by the necessity 
of burying her father, lives at home with 
her wretched family, runs an elevator in 
the bank, protesting against the fate that 
has kept her from Broadway. Larry, with 
barely a brain to call his own, has been 
swept into jail and floated out. There are 
a couple of parties, a funeral, brief 
sketches of the gloomy town of Micmac, 
the gloomier beings that people it. 





These people and the situations Miss 
Brody takes them through at a weary pace 
have been so incompletely realized and 
have been set forth in a prose so weirdly 
diffuse and rankly amateurish that with 
the best intentions in the world to codp- 
erate with the author, it is impossible for 
the reader to remain interested in them, 
let alone sympathize. A.C. B 


RED CLAY. By Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer. Sears. 1933. $2. 

Out of the depression have arisen a 
number of satiric fantasies, presenting the 
sunny side of vagabond life. Last season 
we had Nathan’s “One More Spring,” this 
season “Red Clay.” 

Two young New Yorkers, a boy and a 
girl, left penniless by the closure of their 
bank, take to the open road with a mar- 
ionette show as their sole source of in- 
come. They are joined by a tramp violinist 
who guides and teaches them in the ways 
of the wanderer. The approach of winter 
finally finds the trio settled on a farm in 
the good old fashion, back to the “red 
clay.” 

The whimsical charm of the book is 
slightly marred by conventional love 
scenes, and by the spasmodic introduction 
of a former fiancée of the young man, 
“steel hard and inflexible.” At times the 
situation verges on the stereotyped love 
triangle, kept moving only by external 
accidents. In spite of these defects, a 
charming conception, executed with 
flashes of irony and some rather lovely 
phrasing makes this book eminently read- 
able. A. W. 


Government 
CURRENT MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 

By Ernest S. Griffith. Houghton Mifflin. 

A generation ago textbooks on munici- 
pal government were practically un- 
known; today they are well nigh innum- 
erable. Indeed one of the distinguishing 
features of the modern municipal move- 
ment has been the multiplication of means 
for the adequate study not only of the 
machinery of local government, but its 
purposes and ideals. While Dr. Griffith 
calls his new volume a “textbook” it is 
something far more. It is more nearly a 
postgraduate check up. 

It is one of the most refreshing and 
stimulating contributions to the literature 
of the subject that recent years has af- 
forded, a fresh presentation of modern 
viewpoints, helpful in aiding one to eval- 
uate municipal progress. It must be admit- 
ted in all frankness, however, that it 
raises far more questions than it answers. 

It is a splendid addition to the list of 
volumes dealing with civic affairs, but 
whether it is an equally valuable addition 
to pedagogic literature presents another 
problem. L. L. W. 


Philosophy 


EASTERN PHILOSOPHY FOR WEST- 
ERN MINDS. An approach to the prin- 
ciples and modern practice of Yoga. By 
Hamish McLaurin. Stratford. 1933. $2.50. 
The author writes with common sense 

and in the simplest Americanese of sub- 
jects generally made unnecessarily vague 
by exctic terms and not infrequently sur- 
rounded with a good deal of esoteric 
bunk. Indeed, its “debunking” is one of 
the most useful services performed by his 
little book. 

He makes clear the distinction between 
the philosophy of life set down in the an- 
cient Vedantic texts and the exaggerations 
and perversions of this philosophy seen in 
present-day India. The doctrine of illu- 
sion, for example, which holds that the 
things we see, hear, taste, smell, touch 
are disguises rather than realities, was one 
thing in its pristine form—or as it is un- 
derstood by any Western believer in 
monism—and quite another as interpreted 
by more or less ignorant Hindus into the 
notion that nothing matters, that the visi- 
ble world being merely a phantom, one 
might just as well sit in the shade doing 
nothing, accept whatever passers-by feel 
like giving, and wait to merge with the 
Infinite. 


The “yogi” of Western mystery plays, 
cheap fiction, the movies, and much that 
passes for “occult” literature, and even the 
fakers and human pin-cushions who pass 
for “yogis” sometimes in India, are very 
different from the wise, sane, physically 
well-trained adept in Yoga. The latter 
doesn’t, to be sure, wear out his nerves 
trying to make a million dollars or to 
break speed, height, or other records, but 
he does take better care of his physical 
health than most sport-loving Westerners; 
he is sensitive to nature and aware of the 
value of all human relationships; and his 
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Just Published—the New Novel by 


<3) Lord DUNSANY 


4 NOVEL of Ireland—at once powerful and tender, 
full of both mysticism and reality, and touched 
throughout with that glamour which only Dunsany’s 
pen can give. 

WILLIAM BEEBE writes: “This is delectable. It will go 
on my most-favored shelf.” 

NEW YORK EVENING POST: “A novel rich with feeling 
for days that are gone.” 


HARRY EMERSON WILDES in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: “Dunsany is the king of modern romancers.” . . . 
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VICTORY 


By Sara Teasdale 


A book of extraordinary beauty and signifi- 
cance. It contains hitherto unpublished poems 
—many of them written shortly before her 
death—which were selected by the author her- 
self for this volume. With frontispiece por- 





























Of this new novel by the author of NOBODY 
STARVES, FAITH BALDWIN says: “I admire Miss Brody 
very much. She has a marvellous sense of reality and 
she certainly knows her people and their problems and 
the era which created them. It is fine and true.” 
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From a purely business standpoint, I feel that 
the Saturday Review of Literature gives me the greatest 
return for the money spent of any single magazine for 
which I subscribe. I believe that is the sentiment of 
many other busy women,--women who are educated, 
cultured,--yet whose time and attention are rather 
well filled by children, home responsibilities, civic 
and club interests. After all, there are only twenty- 
four hours in the day. 

Your magazine serves as a guide for my reading. 
I feel that it can be depended upon in its estimate and 
judgment of new books. From the reviews, I decide 
which book I care to read. After I have read the 
books, I reread the reviews of them, with genuine 
interest. 

There is such a mass of literature being pub- 
lished to-day, it is a great help to the individual to 
have some intelligent guidance by a staff of experts. 


I am inclosing a check for the renewal of my 


subscription. 
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“7 REMEMBER 


... when Sinclair Lewis 


poured thousands in bills 


into a waiter's hands!" 






HAT is but one 

of the scores of 
unusual incidents 
and anecdotes in 
Ford Madox Ford's 
rich autobiography. 
Marcel Proust, 
James Joyce, Ger- 
trude Stein, John Galsworthy—all the 
great literary names of the past three 
or four decades live and breathe 
from its fascinating pages. 

Many hitherto unknown aspects 
of the lives of the most prominent 
characters of our day provide an 
informal, entertaining, instructive 
as that you will long remem- 


wipe ee meet 


IT WAS THE 
NIGHTINGALE 


The Autobiography of 
FORD MADOX FORD 


AT ALL BOONSTORES... $3.00 (LIPPINCOTT) 








“<I Don’t Hang Dirty Wash 
on TELEPHONE LINES!”’ 


Mrs. Egg had a sharp eye, and a sharper 
tongue, but she used it more adroitly 
and slyly, when she saw this apparently 
innocent item in the social news: “Mrs. 
Thomas Dalgleish started on a motor 
trip to California this week with Mrs. 
Sybil Sloane.” 


That’s the basis of a story which a 
famous editor refused to print unless 
it were toned down. It wasn’t. You 
can read it now in 


Mrs. EGG 


AND OTHER BARBARIANS 


By THOMAS BEER 
Author of The Mauve Decade 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, N. Y. 














by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


For Five Months a 
National Best Seller! 


$2.50 - THE MACMILLAN CO. 








@ “Here is mystery—and easily the 
season's best." St. Paul Daily News. 


THE‘DARK GARDEN 


by Mignon G. Eberhart 
4th Printing—$2—The Crime Club, Inc. 








PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


LADIES and Gentlemen who enjoy lectures, 
bridge, or other card games, dancing, write 
for information concerning membership in 
The Culture Circle, 507—Sth Ave. R. 906. 


FOR SALE: Old established, profitable, 
book, stationery, gift, toy and novelty busi- 
ness. Located up state. Requires about 
$10,000. Box 261. 

















Children’s Bookshelf 


YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTSE. 
By Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Co. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Attce TIspALE Hopart 

HIS is the story of a Chinese boy 
"een his trade in the ancient 
city of Chungking. In the course 
of the years of his apprenticeship he has 
enough adventure to satisfy the heart of 
the most adventurous of American boys. 
Beggars attack him when he is deliver- 
ing a choice piece of his master’s handi- 
work, soldiers coerce him in carrying on 
his slight shoulders the load of a man, 
bandits attack the junk on which he is 
travelling, he is nearly caught in the 
spring flood waters of the Yangtse, he 
helps rescue a house from the clutches 
of the evil spirit of fire, he lives through 
a hot summer when disease takes toll of 
his friends. In one very delightful chap- 
ter he is tempted into buying a foreign 
watch with radium hands, a treasure as 
far beyond his pocketbook as a motor car 
would be beyond an American boy. The 
adventures he has in trying to get the 
money are unexpected and delightfully 

Chinese. 

In less expert hands the story might 
well have become top heavy with ad- 
venture. In that it does not lies the worth 
of this book. One gets a very strong sense 
that the Chinese boy is simply partaking 
of the every day normal life of his city. 
The American boy born to comfort and 
security steps very naturally across the 
threshold of this other country where 
the pinch of poverty is so universal that 
the rank and file of boys are very early 
forced to earn their own living and to use 
their wits to keep out of the danger of 
war, pestilence, and famine. 

The author has accomplished this by 
making the real theme of the book the 
boy’s pride in the learning of his craft. 
You feel Young Fu’s own delight in mak- 
ing good and beautiful brasses. You get 
really excited over the little apprentice’s 
growing dexterity culminating in the 
perfect piece acceptable to the master 
craftsman. It is a very valuable under- 
standing for the American. boy living in 
a machine-made world to get so clear a 
glimpse of this other nation rich in the 
art of the craftsman. 

Miss Lewis very evidently knows the 
city of Chungking set on its hill over- 
looking the Yangtse. The whole city is in 
the book, rich and poor, good and bad, 
young and old, they come into view on 
the crowded streets, pass out of the pic- 
ture and appear again. You see just off 
the crowded street Young Fu’s home of 
one room with the scholar living above 
and you see vividly the shop of artisan 
Tang with its lovely brasses and the dark 
workshop behind with its primitive an- 
vil, its not less primitive furnace, its toil- 
ing apprentices and artisans. 

ses 

Mrs. Hobart, who has lived many years 
in China is the author of “Oils from the 
Lamps of China,” reviewed on another 
page. 





The New Books 
(Continued from preceding page) 
doctrine of illusion and belief in a mon- 
istic universe, in which there is no place 
for the detached “soul” in the sense in 
which the latter is understood by ordi- 
nary orthodox Christianity, far from 
making him indifferent to the claims of 
everyday life, actually lead him to live 
more completely than do most Western- 
ers. The world as he sees it, is, indeed, an 
illusion, looked at in terms of infinity, but 
it is, so long as his present life lasts, the 
only world there is, and it behooves him 
to make the most of it, guiding his be- 
havior, however, with the reasoning that 
good acts bring good results, and bad acts 
bad results. In a sense, the intelligent stu- 
dent of Yoga is more “Western” than our 
own denominational Christians, with their 
sometimes passive “oriental” waiting for 

the rewards of a future world. 
Religion 
THE SHORT BIBLE: The American 

Translation in Brief. Edited by Edgar J. 

Goodspeed and J. M. P. Smith. Univers- 

ity of Chicago Press. 1933. $2. 

Mr. Goodspeed rightly says in his pre- 
face to this brief Bible, that if the great- 
est of books is to be known except as a 
reference volume, the introduction, at 
least, should be through some selected and 
abbreviated version. The text of his vol- 
ume is the recent American translation, 
already reviewed in these columns. If it 
often lacks the beauty of the King James 





translation it has the advantage of far 
greater accuracy and lucidity. The ar- 
rangement of the books of the Bible is 
chronological in the light of most recent 
scholarship, which means that, in the Old 
Testament, Amos and the other prophets 
begin the development of Hebrew ideas, 
which are summarized later in the great 
narrative of the Pentateuch, from Genesis 
on. In the New Testament the Epistles of 
Paul come first, with the Gospels follow- 
ing. A particularly valuable feature of this 
edition are the brief prefaces to the selec- 
tions, which give simply and clearly the 
history and significance of each book. It 
is not too much to say that to the reader 
who has not kept pace with Bible schlar- 
ship, these prefaces will be a revelation. 
“The Short Bible” deserves and will have 
a wide circulation, especially among the 
new generation who know not Jehovah in 
the familiar record of the old-time Bible 
(which for all its majesty is confusing and 
sometimes unintelligible to youth trained 
in science and rationalism). They may 
here find a doorway to the greatest monu- 
ment of spiritual literature. =e. C. 


Latest Books Received 
BELLES LETTRES 


PP ge Seaneuione and seats. Ww. S. 
veryman’s r it. 70 
The Hebrew iMerary eu 3. B B. Macdonala, 
Sherlock Holmes. Starrett. Private — 
dunatiaan Literature. s. 7. Williams. Lppin. * 


BIOGRAPHY 
oy =. inne :. 2. Gillis. Duffield. $1.5u 
tkie e 
Martha Curtis Williams. a | Robert B. Lee to 
vard Univ. Pr. $1.50. Philip II. J. H. Marié- 
i Harp. $3.75. It Was the Nightingale. F. 
pars Cae RN E50" Meet Lathes 
Lipsky. Stokes. $3. ame Tastee, 2 


FICTION 
No More Sea. W. Follett. Holt. $2.50. Murd 
of a Banker. J. S. Fletcher. CS $2. Escape 
to Life. F. Kormendi. Morrow. $2.50. Pan in 
the Parlour. N. aoe. Farrar. $2.50. The 
. N. Kle i 
. Bor 


ag a. The 
rai ©) 
March. J. Roth. “Vlicines 50. Men atetahey 
and Rattlesnakes. F. P. Collier, £ Vy York: 
win. $2. Golden Rain. M. Widdemer. Far- 


dams. Lippin. $2. The Red Rajah. L. A. 
ughto . $2. Clarissa. S. iciedecn, 
(Everyman's Library poe 4 vols. 70 cents 


each. The Hash Knife t. Grey. H 
$2. nee” Carat Fingin. Cin bitigniil w Green. 


HISTORY 
Minnesota in the War with German 
Holbrook and L. Appel. Vol. II. Ed. S. "YF Buck, 
Minneso Soc. $2.50. Our Earliest Co- 
lonial Settlements. C. M. Andrews. N. Y. Univ. 
Pr. $2.50. e American a A. Rogers 
and F. L. Allen. Harp. $2.75. 


INTERNATIONAL 


on te or New Dawn? Whittle- 

=. = Tous ong ¢ Si.zne's Japan. Mrs. C. 
rton. in e rit 

P. Cohen-Portheim. Dut. ieee 


pein 


All around the Alphabet. L. Sousien. Far- 
rar. $1. The Doll’s Journey. E. and A. ischer. 
Warne. $1.75. The Book about Animate. Warne. 
Butterwick Farm. C. Webb. . Heroes 
and Heroines. E. and H. june it. $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Another Gardener’s Bed-Book. R. bis 3 
Lippin. $2.50. Is That in the Bible? Cc. ‘ot- 
ter. Doubleday. “ss You a Genius 
} agg and ng & sn —_ *, Behind 
endenin; 0) 75. Not 
a F. D. yin Put. $2.50 Paris to the 


—. » Berens an Guide to Ev Oxford Univ. 
he Reader’s Gu: veryman 3 Li- 
F. Sha 's Library) 


‘4 
Bureau. $5. y *- osis and Suggestibilit > Ee 
Hull. Apple. $375. ™ - 
PAMPHLETS 
merican Policy of Recognition towards 
Pe Baltimore: Jo! 3 Hopkins Press. Cy- 
pf -— ge F ge! Te! . Oxford Univ. 
Pr. itch woh W Wuch Street. L. 
Waltekine , Univ. 
TRAVEL 
Queer India. H. G. Franks. Morrow. $2.50. 


Books of the Fall 
(Continued from page 208) 
Eugene O’Neill’s new play, “Ah, Wilder- 
ess” (Random House), a comedy just 
produced by the Theatre Guild; Newman 
Levy’s “Theatre Guyed” (Knopf), met- 
rical satires on the contemporary stage; 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s long narra- 
tive poem, “Talifer” (Macmillan); Rob- 
inson Jeffers’s “Give Your Heart to the 

Hawks” (Random House). 

We are on the home stretch with only 
one more paragraph to go. We give it 
over to a practically unannotated list of 
miscellaneous books worthy of atten- 
tion: “The Menace of Fascism” (Covici- 
Friede), by John Strachey; “Timber Line” 
(Covici-Friede), by Gene Fowler, an ac- 
count of the Denver Post; “Trial by Prej- 
udice” (Covici-Friede), by Arthur Gar- 
field Hays; “Behind the Doctor” (Knopf), 
by Logan Clendening; and “Life in the 
Making” (Viking), by Dr. Alan Frank 
Guttmacher. 








PERSONALS 


VACANCY in select college prep near New 
York City for English department head, 
male, unmarried, in exchange for room, 
board, laundry. Nosalary. Send credentials 
immediately. Box R. 








WIDOW desires to communiciate with gen- 
tleman (between 45 and 58) who teaches 
at some University or is a writer. One who 
loves music, the big “out-of-doors” prefers 
Winter sports to Florida—and looks ap- 
provingly upon a Christian Scientist. 
Snow. 


CAPABLE young lady who has taught in 
Japan would like to be companion or guide 
for lady, perhaps an invalid, who wishes to 
travel in Japan or other countries. If in- 
terested, write, care of this paper, to 

herry Blossom. 








MONTANA widow (not too young or 
modern), various interests, would correspond 
with per: ble, ¢ able (not too 
cultured or young) man. Box 291. 


HIGH BROWED, square jawed male. 
Adaptable, warm hearted, eager. Unusually 
intelligent for one of my months (314). My 
grandfather is Flush of Broadway. My 
whole lifetime of affection available for 
$75.00 if you suit me. P. W. 


FOR SALE: Small country bookshop and 
circulating library. Within forty miles of 
New York City. Established five years. 
Steady all year custom. Box 292. 


BUSINESS WOMAN, single, healthy, ro- 
mantic, semi- -intelligent—in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia for winter—desires companionship of 
congenial youngish man (preferably tall) 
for occasional dutch treat evenings or in- 
formal discussions (over coffee). Box 293. 


CARMEL DOLLARS. Artistic design by 
Jo Mora. Printed in colors. Total issue 
1000 used in Carmel-by-the-Sea. Cancelled 
through banks. Limited number available 
for souvenirs 25 -cents each. Box 1407, 
Carmel, California. 




















FROM Boston, often in New York on busi- 
Ness, young enough to want gay, intelligent 
companionship and old enough to value it, 
desires communication with gentleman who 
enjoys literature and music and meets life 
humorously. Box 268. 





43, SINGLE male, Thousand Islands, inter- 
ested in Nature, Philosophy and first causes 
generally, wants to correspond with either 
sex who have made glad acquaintance with 
the works of D. H. Lawrence previous to the 
publication of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
Box 289. 


YOUNG (38) blonde widow, average men- 
tality, slightly old-fashioned, domestically 
inclined, interested in humanity, would wel- 
come correspondence with refined gentleman, 
to break the monotony of life. Box 290. 


WHY be lonely? Send stamp. Box 434, 
Spokane, Wash. 


FAGGED young poet, sick to death of feed- 
ing her lamp under a bushel, solicits assis- 
tance or advice. “Dejected,” c/o Sat. Rev. 


WANTED—correspondents who can give 
encouragement, information, advice, or as- 
sistance in the study of the Irish language 
to young man, university graduate, who de- 
sires to make it his life work, but at present 
lacks contacts and opportunities. G. W. B. 


BZZZZ—What urbane dame wants corres- 
pondence wherewith to swap notions, twad- 
dle or the jitters with a dangerous suburban 
male, thirty odd years a hopeless flirt. 

WOUNDUP. 


EDITOR, cynically aware of the propensi- 
ties of literature. wishes three unemployed 
authors to substitute for a hot air furnace 
that has gone wrong. Box 312. 























WRITER wants to meet another for mutual 
criticism and discussion. N. F. 


GENTLEMAN, thirties, tall, good appear- 
ance, cultured, capable, will manage or work 
on private estate, teach, riding, golf, bridge, 
dancing, music, etc., for wages. “Versatile.” 
RARE old dictionary of the Kalispel or 
Flat-head Indian language. One of two 
originally bound. Must sell. Box 278. 


YOUNG lady, solid college, secretarial 
training, desires interesting position with 
author, journalist. Box 279 


ACCORDING to the Winds of Quercus, 
for which Rabelais had a fitter word, 
Maister Doctor Rosenbach, alias Rosy, is 
dubbed by Doctor A. Edward Newton, the 
well-known gossip, as “A man halfway be- 
tween his first and second childhoods.” 
Newton flatters “Rosy.” Any man who 
ballyhoos that Edmund ro inscribed 
his first sonnet of Amoretti to a dame four 
years before he met her: well, to me he has 
not reached his first childhood. 

George Frisbee. 


IS THERE an intelligent man around 
learned Boston, unmarried, between 35-40, 
who perhaps likes football and dancing and 
also real conversation occasionally? 
Dorothy. 
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PERSONALS 


STUDENT of Astrology would enjoy as- 
trological correspondence with sane, middle- 
aged Arian, or Sagittarian. “Leo.” 








DESIRE to make home for small grand 
piano. Best of care guaranteed. Jean. 





WIDOW of army officer, pleasing personal- 
ity, who writes fine hand and types well; 
assist in literary work, act as secretary and 
companion in home of woman of refinement. 
Box 282. 





WIDOW, early thirties, conscientious, am- 
bitious, personable, desires position as secre- 
tary or companion. Box 281. 





WE WILL do almost anything to continue 
living in our home—even live with the new 
owner. Heaven help us if his disposition is 
cantankerous; ours is wonderful. The love- 
liest home in the world; the most beautiful 
location ditto—a New York authority ad- 
mits it; the choicest city in California. 
Should an elderly man, woman, or couple 
wish to live in their own home without the 
managerial responsibility, we will sell them 
the last home we ever expected to build— 
and we are not old, live with them paying 
our own way, assume the domestic and 
grounds management without salary, loan 
the house furnishings. ‘Trustees, executors, 
guardians, brokers, any one with a ward, 
this will bear the most rigid investigation. 
Box 282. 


SCHOOLMAR\M, fairly interesting, would 
enjoy correspondence with gentleman equally 
endowed. Box 283. 


WOMAN, who prefers Yardley’s to Coty’s 
and Mozart to Stravinsky, would enjoy 
correspondence with man who will soon 
know whether life begins at 40. No un- 
happy husbands or startled fawns need 
write. Box 284. 











RIDING boots, breeches, practically new. 
Owner will sell at half cost. Box 285. 





MIDDLE-AGED man, credited with tact 
and knack of “getting on with people,” 
wants post as companion or amanuensis. 
Would also consider association with chil- 
dren. Box 286. 


TEACHER, spending first year in small 
mountain town, terribly bored, wishes cor- 
respondence with young man living in east. 
Particularly interested in international re- 
lations, plays and poetry. Westerner. 


BREATHES there a man (white, single, 
middle-aged, Christian, cultured, successful) 
with soul not dead, who often to himself 
has said: “Wish I might find Her in New 
York”? He might. Box 271. 











YOUNG lady, college and advanced de- 
grees, high literary and intellectual abili- 
ties, desires position of any kind in college 
or university circles anywhere. American 
Protestant, good social background, sense of 
humor, love of out-doors; versatile talents, 
varied experience, taste for research, expert 
typist, proofreader, initiative, originality. 
Box 270. 





YOUNG man (26) would like to corre- 
spond with and or contact personally a few 
intelligent (not pedantic) acquaintances re- 
gardless of race, sex, or social -position to 
supply an outlet and an interest for an ego 
which is undergoing a devastating inertia. 
To those similarly afflicted: greetings. Box 
272. 





IS THERE a young man (Jewish), between 
25 and 35, who would like to correspond 
with girl on books and topics of the day? 
My favorite authors—O’Henry and Sholem 
Aleichem. Favorite magazine — “Readers 
Digest.” Box 267. 


A RELIABLE and cultured young man 
would like to meet a girl displaying a little 
more emotional richness, intellectual com- 
plexity, and depth of character than he has 
observed in any he has so far met. Amans. 


BUSINESS woman of forty—who thinks 
she is not the old-maid type—interested in 
books, music, swimming, and movies, would 
welcome correspondence with “unattached” 
man of similar tastes. Widower, at least 
several years her senior, preferred. Anyone 
looking for “high brow” need not write. 
FORTY. 











ARTIST, paints portraits from life, photo- 
graphs. Unique Christmas gift—distinctive, 
valued. Reasonable. Will also exchange 
Portrait work for property, etc. Fhar. 





YOUNG woman, 30, liking literature, mu- 
sic, the theatre, desires contact with one 
Possessing similar interests. Box 276. 


COLLEGE graduate (journalism) will sell 
services to anybody for any legitimate pur- 
ad at any wage. Writing specialty. Box 








YOUNG woman desires correspondence 
= Canadians and Scandinavians. Box 





MIDDLE-AGED woman, refined, intel- 
ligent, wishes position as companion-secre- 
tary. Reasonable compensation. Travel if 
needed. L. D. 
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CLASSIFIED 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy, 
minimum twelve words, 6 cents a word each 
insertion; for any less number of insertions 
8 cents a word each insertion. Copy may be 
changed every week. The forms close Fri- 
day morning, eight days before publication 
date. Address Department G.H., The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, telephone BRyant 
9-0896. 











Pickwick Club 


DICKENS’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF 
THE PICKWICK CLUB. Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. New York: Oxford 
University Press, for the Limited Edi- 
tions Club. 2 vols. 1933. 


NOTHER edition of the “Pickwick 

Papers” comes along for attention. 

This printing has been done by the 
Oxford University Press as two folio vol- 
umes set in Bodoni type and printed on a 
fine flexible paper. It may as well be said 
at once that such book making as this and 
the “Vanity Fair” issued in 1931 and 
printed at Oxford may be good book mak- 
ing, but is not our idea of good book mak- 
ing. It is absurd to send out books weigh- 
ing several pounds each, too big and too 
heavy to hold while reading; and if the 
defense is that everyone has read Dickens 
anyway, and that these volumes are is- 
sued not to read but to look at for the sake 
of the pictures, why then not issue the 
pictures separately? In fact, if the Lim- 
ited Editions Club had issued a thin, per- 
fectly printed folio of John Austen’s pic- 
tures, prefaced by Chesterton’s introduc- 
tion, as a sort of Pickwick Club Annex, 
leaving the reader to buy a copy of the 
Everyman “Papers,” no harm and much 
good might have been done. For the In- 
troduction and the pictures are really 
worth while, and serve nicely to supple- 
ment the Papers. 


The Dolphin 


THE DOLPHIN: A Journal of the Making 
of Books. Number One. New York: 
Lihited Editions Club. 1933. $10. 


R. 


HIS is the first number of a new 

annual publication devoted to the 

art and craft of book making. If one 
may judge from this number, the Dolphin 
aims to instruct the book collector who 
has no special knowledge of the techni- 
calities of book making, but who may be 
supposed to have a lively interest in the 
production of the objects he gathers. The 
contents of the first number provide pop- 
ular education along encyclopedic lines, 
rather than the results of research in 
typography. In this respect the new an- 
nual follows more nearly in the path 
marked out some years ago by that admir- 
able monthly, Printing Art, which, too, 
it somewhat resembles in typographic 
form. 

In this first issue there are provided 
articles on type, on format, on inks, paper, 
reproductive processes and binding, and 
a survey of book making in America and 
Europe during the past few years. To give 
the typical American touch to the book, 
there is included one of Mr. Theodore W. 
Koch’s delightful translations of a French 
bibliophilistic tale. 

In general it may be said that the qual- 
ity of the contributions is high, but not 
extraordinary. I would perhaps select Mr. 
Wroth’s treatise on “Formats and Sizes” 
as one of the best; while the two articles 
on type-making, one by Mr. Goudy and 
one by Mr. Paul Koch (son of Rudolph 
Koch of the Klingspor group) are delight- 
fully at odds with each other, and clearly 
expressed. Mr. Hart’s “Bibliotheco Typo- 
graphica” would seem to be a reprint of 
his book of the same name issued pre- 
viously. It is probable that it was planned 
to issue the list first in the Dolphin, but 
enforced delay in issuing the magazine 
resulted in the prior appearance of the 
book. 

Some hundred and fifty pages are given 
over to the survey of modern printing in 
America and England, written by various 
hands. With these are provided a consid- 
erable number of illustrations of contem- 
porary books. The articles and the pictures 
are of much value in keeping abreast of 
current work. The selections and the 
judgments will not receive unanimous 
approval, but will serve to suggest what 
the authors esteem as the more important 
tendencies and results of modern print- 
ing. It seems to me that the reproductions 
of type pages would have been more rep- 





resentative of letter-press printing if done 
in photo-zinc line blocks rather than in 
mechanical photogravure. 

In format the book is severely simple 
and clearly printed in Scotch Roman type, 
and bound in blue cloth with silver stamp- 
ing. There is no index, which, for the sur- 
vey of modern printing at least, would 
have been useful. 

As a record of the yearly course of book 
printing, as well as because it may serve 
as a suitable medium for the publication 
of more scholarly articles, the Dolphin is 
welcome and should have a wide circula- 
tion. 

Mr. Macy is to be congratulated on going 
ahead with the venture at a time when 
the launching of so ambitious a new an- 
nual is so precarious. We wish it every 
success. 
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MOTTOS WHILE YOU WAIT 
Original title-page sentiment by Arthur Sy- 
mons, and in his hand, for Conrad’s “’Twizxt 
Land and Sea” (London, 1912). The printer’s 
directions are by Conrad. From the John 

inn sale catalogue. 





Philadelphia Comedy 


THE CITY LOOKING GLASS: PHILA- 
DELPHIA COMEDY. By Robert M. 
Bird. New York, for the Colophon, 1933. 
$7.20. 


HIS is the first edition of a comedy 
written in 1828 by Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, one of the earliest, and, 
according to Mr. Quinn, who writes an 
Introduction, certainly one of the best of 
our early American dramatists. The play 
has lain in MS. until the present edition, 
while it was acted for the first time in 
January of this year by the Zelosophic 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania. 
As a play one may recommend the 
friendly criticism of Mr. Quinn, whose in- 
troduction is biographical as well as criti- 
cal. As printing, the book lacks charm, and 
the title-page has the forlorn appearance 
of a cracked mirror. We have had things 
so much better from the Pynson Printers 
that only the printer’s mark convinces us 
that they are responsible. R. 


Printing Chronology 


CHRONOLOGY OF BOOKS AND 
PRINTING. 300 B. C. to 1932 A. D. By 
Helen Gentry and David Greenhood. 
San Francisco: Helen Gentry. 1933. $2. 


NDER marginal heads of different 
years from 300 B. C. to 1932, and 
written in the present tense, are 

five or six hundred historical items about 
printing and bookmaking. A casual read- 
ing of the book shows fewer inaccuracies 
either of fact or judgment than one would 
suppose possible, and a balanced selection 
of events and dates. There is a list of 
“principal sources consulted,” and a full 
index. The book is admirably arranged 
and printed, and of a becoming modesty 
of size. It is two dollars’ worth of succinct 
information about the higher spots of 
printing, and, so far as checked, it is accu- 
rate. All students and collectors might 
well possess it. R. 








BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS of MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant, 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers, 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


DESIDERATA 


MENDOZA’S. New York’s Oldest “Old 
Book Store.” We buy and sell Second Hand 
and New Books. Send your list. 15 Ann 
Street, New York. 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
ONLY, new, rare and old. Catalogues. 
Alfred W. Paine, 336 Lexington Avenue, 
(39th Street), New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





























FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MORLEY, McFEE, MENCKEN,CATHER, 
MILLAY. First Editions. Catalogue. Charles 
K. Stotlemeyer, Hancock, Maryland. 





FIRST EDITIONS, Press Books, etc., open 
every evening, also Saturday afternoons. 
Communications of every description so- 
licited. PLYMOUTH BOOK SHOP, 1842 
Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 











FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
PUBLISHERS. Largest and Choicest Stock 
of FRENCH books in FINE BINDINGS, 
Art books, Rarities—Standard and Current 
French books, over 500,000 in stock. Cata- 
logue 20c (stamps). The FRENCH BOOK 
COMPANY, 556 Madison Avenue “New 
York’s Largest French Bookshop.” 


GERMAN BOOKS 


GERMAN BOOKS, scientific and literary; 
ask for catalogue of your specialty. Otto 
Salomon, Export Bookseller, Oranienburger- 
strasse, 58, Berlin N24, Germany. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
‘and marketed. Piay and scenario depart- 
ment. THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
INC . 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

















YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 55i Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





WRITERS’ GUILD OF NEW YORK, 225 
Fifth Avenue. Market analysis of manu- 
scripts without fee. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 











“SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS,” Station H, 
Box 66, New York. Out-of-print books. 
Reasonably and promptly supplied. 


RUSSIAN CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


SOVIET BOOKS for children of pre-school 
age; consist almost entirely of colored illus- 
trations. 5Sc-75c. Mrs. K. N. Rosen, 410 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
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from THE INNER SANCTUM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





. . best seers vegin at forty... 
or more Pitkin to you! 


Exactly twenty years ago 
the writer of these lines was initiated 
into the mysteries of philosophy—“not 
harsh and crabbéd as dull fools sup- 
pose”—by Proressor WALTER B. Pir- 
xin. And today The Inner Sanctum is 
celebrating the anniversary by pro- 
claiming the glad tidings that Pro- 
Fessor Prrkin’s latest book, More 
Power to You!, A Working Technique 
for Making the Most of Human Ener- 
gies, is starting its career with a flurry 
of telegraphic and teiephonic re-orders 
from the Trade, definitely indicating 
the arrival of a best-seller of the first 
magnitude. 


To use the favorite phrase 
of the business office, the blurb-lezs, 
adjective-less, certified-public- 
accountant facts are these: 

saLes or More Power to You! 
FIRST EDITI 
5,000 an out 
SECOND EDITION : 
8,000 copies~cold out 
THIED EDITION 
5,000 coptee—on press 
FOURTH EDITION : 
5,000 copies—just ordered 
(AU within the first week of publication!) 


Is it any wonder that the 
tempo of the Inner and Outer Sancta 
Sanctorum has been visibly acceler- 
ated since More Power to You! was 
published a week ago last Friday... 
that pilling machines and typewriters 
are clattering away with greater speed 
and energy? The word has already 
gone up and down the land that an- 
other “natural of naturals” has 
arrived—a basic book that meets a 
basic human need, an inspirational 
book that means ‘business—a book to 
rank with The Art of Thinking and 


4: Begins at Forty. 
More Power to You! tells 


not only — how to develop a 
practical technique for peak perform- 
ance in human achievement. . . how 
to fit “the strenuous life” into the 
larger ogee of effective and civi- 
lized living . . . how to tap hidden 
sources of energy and enlist the magic 
reserves of “second wind” ... how to 
re-organize one’s habits ‘of eating, 
sleeping and working . . . how to out- 
wit bores and _ the unwearying 
war against time. . 


To call a man a half-wit, 
says Proressor Pirkin, is to shower 
him with flattery, for most mortals use 
only one-seventh of their brains. And 
More Power to You!, without polly- 
anna generalizations, and without 
wires and mirrors, shows how to in- 
crease this percentage—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished by 


—ESssANDESS. 





No. 1 


Mystery Best-seller 
from Coast to Coast 


THE DARK GARDEN 


by Mignon G. Eberhart 
4th Printing—$2—The Crime Club, Inc. 





Wherever you go, men and women of 
all ages are reading and talking about 


LIFE Besixs Ae 
im: FORTY 


B. Pitkin 
1.50 at bookstores or 


12th Printin 8 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw Hill Bidg., N. Y. 





@ "The best writer of detective 
stories now practicing that noble art 
in America seems, beyond question, 
to be Mignon G. ey art.” 

. E. A. Service. 
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Trade Winds 


By P. E. G. QUERCUS 





Quercus III (and what a delightful fel- 
low) is being disciplined for an arduous 
Trade Winds career by his senior kinsmen 
Old and Medium. They haven’t read Dr. 
Pitkin’s More Power to You! which is said 
to reveal the secret of Making the Most 
of Human Energy. But they know how to 
make the most of Tertius. It is his job to 
carry the Tools of the Trade when they 
go out for their weekly editorial tiffin, 
which is called Bread and Quercuses. The 
tools consist of a bag full of Dope which 
has accumulated during the week, a pad 
of yellow paper, scissors, paste, a file of 
the Publishers’ Weekly and a copy of The 
Oxford Companion to English Literature 
(874 pp., $4.50) without which Old Quer- 
cus never goes anywhere. 

This week they are lunching at the 
Terminal Bar and Grill, 236 West 50. It is 
a romantic place, Old Quercus thinks, be- 
cause it is alongside a big parking yard 
where the Greyhound and other busses 
start for distant cities. It is the Tabard Inn 
of the Tenderloin. Sentiment runs rich 
and strong in the Quercus family: they 
like to imagine pilgrims coming in to the 
Terminal Bar and Grill for a late sandwich 
and beer and a tune on the radio; then 
tally-ho for Ashtabula or Tallahassee. 

Tertius:—How about spaghetti and meat 
balls? 

Old Q.:—No grub till we get through 
this bunch of notes. 

Medium Q.:—Speaking of Pitkin, I like 
the dedication of his book To My Two 
Oldest and Best Friends, Lecithin and 
Cholesterol—which are, I presume, medi- 
cines of tonic virtue. 

Old Q.:—A dedication which seems to 
me eminently graceful is A. A. Milne’s in 
his new book Four Days’ Wonder. As you 
know, our old friend E. V. Lucas was 
recently given a Birthday Honor by the 
King. Milne charmingly says: To E. V. 
Lucas, Whose Company, Now Officially an 
Honour, Has Always Been a Delight. 

Medium Q.:—I look forward with great 
expectations to the Concise French Dic- 
tionary (by Abel Chevalley) which will 
continue the noble series of Oxford lexi- 
cons. 

Old Q.:—M. Chevalley is a frequent 
contributor to the SaturpAy Review. 

Tertius:—Will that be another book I'll 
have to carry with me to our meetings? 

Medium Q.:—Here is a letter from a 
friendly subscriber who says that when 
his copy of the Review was delayed in the 
mail he rushed all the way from 57th 
Street to 45th, during his lunch hour, to 
buy the paper. 

Old Q.:—Bravo! But the magazine is on 
sale at the better bookstores: I’m sure 
that Dutton’s, or Minnie Whaley’s on his 
own street, could have supplied him? 

Medium Q.:—I have always maintained 
that our subscribers are the very nicest 
kind of people— 

Old Q.:—Even when they get into trou- 
ble, it is not of the graver sort. Here is an 
order for a subscription to go to a State 
prison, but it is explicitly marked Only 
Three. Months; the offence was doubtless 
venial. 

Tertius:—Here is an entry on the menu, 
it says Hot Turkey Sandwich 30 cents. 
How about it? 

Medium Q.:—Business seems to be very 
good in England: I hear that Heinemann, 
in London, got an advance sale of 60,000 
copies on Galsworthy’s One More River. 

Old Q.:—I wish to enter a citation for 
the Twickenham Book Shop of Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, in whose window last week 
I saw a copy of Pearsall Smith’s On Read- 
ing Shakespeare. It is already in its third 
printing, what ho! 

Medium Q.:—Here is a letter from a 
reader who says “Your issue of October 
14 went through me between tackle and 
guard. It convinced me that I really want 
to buy four books, viz., Life in the Mak- 
ing, by Guttmacher; Rabble in Arms, by 
Kenneth Roberts (when it is ready); 
Theatre Guyed, by Newman Levy; an 
Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain.” 

Old Q.:—Blue Eagle is pleased. 

Medium Q.:—He adds that the Per- 
sonals kept him awake pondering “the 
Larger Liveability.” 

Tertius:—I say, old-timers, what about 
some bean soup? 

Old Q.:—Yes, it’s all very mystifyin’ 4s 
Philo Vance says. 

Medium Q.:—Is that where Philo “raises 
his eyebrows whimsically,” or where he 
reaches for a Régie cigarette? Or in one 
of the two instances where he used “infer” 
for “imply”? 





Old Q.:—I rather enjoy Ludovic Trav- 
ers, the detective in The Crank in the 
Corner— 

Medium Q.:—A Morrow Mystery, pub- 
lished October 11, $2.00— 

Old Q.:—Exactly. I like Ludovic’s use 
of the gerund as an aid to detection—a 
gerund, Tertius, is a verbal form used as 
a noun. 

Tertius:—If I said, “Suppose we do some 
eating,” then eating would be a gerund? 

Old Q.:—Stout fellow. 

Medium Q.:—I see that Henry Holt have 
published the famous Otto Jespersen’s 
Essentials of English Grammar, a work I 
desiderate— 

Old Q.:—Let us add to our Christmas 
List the fine Studio Prints for the Modern 
Home, reproductions in color (12 x 15 
inches) of modern paintings—$3.00 each. 
That one of Winter, North Atlantic by 
Frank H. Mason gives me a pleasure. 

Medium Q.:—Harry Snyder, the Far 
Eastern traveller, reports that business is 
fine in China. One store in Peiping has 
bought 250 copies of Mrs. Buck’s All Men 
Are Brothers. 

Old Q.:—And Don Bate writes from 
Honolulu that the new University Book 
Shop opened on October ist with a tea- 
party and a fine stock of assorted titles. 

Medium Q.:—The best news I know is 
the coming publication of archy’s life of 
mehitabel by Don Marquis. It’s due on 








SYMBOLIC PICTURE OF QUERCUS TERTIUS 
CLIMBING THROUGH THE HAWSE 





October 25; I can hardly wait. Don’s pre- 
vious archy book has gone through 15 
printings. 

Old Q.:—I am very much disturbed by 
the advertisements of importers urging 
immediate order of wines and spirits 
pending Repeal. They mention a lot of 
very doubtful vintages. 

Medium Q.:—The ignorant American 
palate will be imposed upon. 

Old Q.:—That is what ignorance is for. 
But I implore you to dissuade our clients 
from ordering Sparkling Burgundy, which 
is anathema to any connoisseur of the 
Céte d’Or. 

Medium Q.:—I pick up what Ray Long 
and Richard Smith call their “Blurbless 
Catalogue” and on the first page I find 
“sensational new novel ... this poignant 
story... vivid audacity... .” 

Old Q.:—What I like best in that cata- 
logue is the note on Mr. Holliday’s book 
Unmentionables; it is described as “Fem- 
inine underwear—its expansion and elim- 
ination through the centuries—told au- 
thoritatively.” 

Medium Q.:—Here’s good news: the 
concluding volumes (17 and 18) of the 
marvellous Boswell Papers, published by 
William Edwin Rudge, will be ready for 
the subscribers next month. 

Old Q.:—It will be a big day for the 
world of readers when the Viking Press 
gets around to doing the trade edition of 
that extraordinary work. Also, that re- 
minds me that the second volume issued 
on the Rosenbach Fellowship in Biblio- 
graphy, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is American Bookshelf, 1755, by Lawrence 
C. Wroth, who reviews all the outpour- 
ings of the Colonial press of that era. A 
valuable study in book history. 

Medium Q.:—I enjoyed Dale Warren’s 
article, in the New England Quarterly for 
September, on “John West, Bookseller,’ 
who had a shop at 75 Cornhill, Boston, in 
the 18th century. Mr. Warren has one of 
West’s old catalogues (1797) and muses 
pleasantly upon it. 

Old Q.:—But the most interesting trade 
news this week is that Ike Mendoza, down 
at 15 Ann Street, celebrated the 40th an- 
niversary of his well-loved bookshop. 
Several of his old customers took occasion 
to drop in and eat lunch with him to 
honor the day— 

Tertius:—Hey! Waiter!! Bring me some 
corned beef and cabbage. 





What strange powers did my anci- 
73% ents possess? @ was the source 
Mr? of knowiedge that made it possible for them to 1% 
3 lorm miracles? Were these profound secrets HES 
with ancient libraries, or are they buried { 
beneath crumbling Temple walls 7 
These wise men of the past knew the mysteries * 
of life, and personal power. This wisdom is not 7 
\,  lost,—it is withheld from the mass. It is offered =» 
; freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you } 
< f wish to step out of the rut of monotonous °}) 
qie}} existence and MASTER YOUR LIFE. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
Man's intolerance has at times swept his 
achievements from the face of the earth, yet se- 
} cret brotherhoods have —- this secred 
fF « wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, one of 
| these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE YOU to 
i write and secure a free copy of the “Wisdom 
i) of the a, }t will point out how you moy 
. receive age-old truths. You can learn to MAKE 


YOUR LIFE ANEW—the fulfillment . a 
of your ee ete. Address: te Ui| r 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
3 SAN JOSE {AMORC) CALIFORNIA i 

“*She loved the 
games men played 
with death...” 


He took her to bull-fights under 
the Spanish sun—and danced 
with her under Spanish moons. 
Medicine was his profession, but 
he lived a man’s life as well. $2.75 


ARCHES 


OF THE YEARS 


an autobiography by 
HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 
AND PUBLISHED 


7th printing BY MORROW 


One 
More 
River 


the new novel by 


John 
Galsworthy 


}) A best-seller everywhere i 
2.502a= SCRIBNE 


@ "Mrs. Eberhart once more has 
demonstrated her uncanny ability to 
maintain a continual air of suspense, 
created not only by the cloak of 
mystery around the villain, but also 
by the spirit of terror which has 
marked her stories from the first.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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6 OF all the excellent mystery 
that Mignon G. Eberhart has 
to her credit this one seems to us 
by far the best." New York Times. 
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